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THE KANN ART COLLECTION, 


THE GREATEST PRIVATE ONE 


OF MODERN TIMES, HAS RECENTLY BEEN SOLD, AND MOST OF 
ITS TREASURES WILL FIND THEIR WAY TO THIS COUNTRY 


By Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, c.¥.0,€. 04. 


EW art collections have 
attracted a_ greater 
amount of attention in 
the Old World, as well 
as in America, than the 
one formed by the late 
brothers Kann, of Paris. 
This is partly on account 
of the price—five million 
dollars—which was paid for it, and partly 
on account of the mystery with which the 
identity of the real purchaser or purchasers 
has been surrounded. 

From the American point of view, Europe 
is landmarked by its great collections. The 
impression that the Old World makes upon 
the American mind, it seems to me, is that 
of a group of different countries, necessarily 
with capitals, each capital being known to 
the American visitor by certain institutions 
celebrated in themselves, besides containing 
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works of art and public and private col- 
lections of various kinds, generally pictures; 
and in Paris, London, Genoa, Rome, 
Florence, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, if he 
cares to go so far, he finds that the collec- 
tions all have an interesting person: ul history 
of their own, generally associated with that 
of the great man who formed them. 

To Americ: ins who appreciate art, it is 
obvious that the only way for their country 
to get on a level with these older nations is 
by hav ing similar fine public collections here, 
and this can only be accomplished by ac- 
quiring, so far as possible, pictures that they 
have seen in Europe. 

All the public collections in Europe are 
barred to them, so far as purchase is con- 
cerned. So the private collections which 
they know are likely to come into the market 
are closely watched, as in the case of the 
Kann collection, which has been a subject of 
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keen observation for years past. Now, at 
the critical moment, a famous art-dealer has 
shown his sagacity by stepping in and paying 
a crushing price for the entire collection, 
which he knows may not find a customer 
outside of America. 

As Americans are aware, they have a 
great many millionaires, but a million- 
aire’s courage does not always extend to 
dealing in art, and even the boldest of them 
might hesitate before he would undertake a 
five-million-dollar purchase, plus whatever 
commission the art-gealer chose to put 
upon it. 

Among the many millionaires is Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who, above all others, has 
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shown the greatest courage in buying art 
things. He is naturally gifted with an instinct 
that makes his purchases less speculative 
than they otherwise would be, and has, be- 
sides, a certain amount of luck to back that 
instinct, as everyone knows. So, as soon as 
people heard the rumor that the Kann collec- 
tion was coming to America, they made 
up their minds that it had been purchased 
by Mr. Morgan. I personally have been 
inundated by inquiries, and no denials on 
my part of any knowledge of such a trans- 
action have convinced the press world that 
the collection is not on its way to New York. 

Up to a certain point, the various reports 
respecting the importance of the collection 





VISIT TO THE YOUNG MOTHER 
GABRIEL METSU (1630-1667) 


The work of this charming Dutch genre-painter was much influenced by his 
master, Gerard Douw, who was himself the first pupil of Rembrandt. This example 


of Metsu’s art has been called ‘a little masterpiece.’? ‘‘ Observe,’ 


’ says a French 


critic in describing the picture, ‘how everything is happily and minutely presented 

the somewhat tired smile on the face of the convalescent, the father’s expression of 
joy and pride, the contentment of the aged grandmother, the visitor’s air of joy and 
surprise, and the whole feeling of well-being, of peaceful, happy life that pervades 


the prosperous bourgeois household.” 
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PORTRAIT OF GIOVANNA DEGLI ALBIZZI, WIFE OF LORENZO TORNABUONI 
GHIRLANDAJO (1449-1494) 


A marvelous example of the few existing easel pictures of the great Italian Primitive. 
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are quite right. But one part of the state- 
ments upon this subject seems to be weak, 
and that is the stories about the supposed 
will that Kann is said to have made, and 
which he did not execute, directing that the 
collection was not to be broken up; and I 
am not sure whether it is correct that the art- 


for a portion. It is quite possible that the 
dealer will divide it, and nobody can blame 
him for doing so, for it would realize a sum 
which would give him a handsome profit, 
which he deserves for his courage in under- 
taking such a large transaction. 

Perhaps it might be of interest to relate, 








PORTRAIT OF HIS SON TITUS 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1607-1669) 


This portrait, which is universally regarded as one 
of Rembrandt’s greatest creations, was painted in 1665 
when the ‘Golden Lad,” as his father called him, was 


in his fourteenth year. 


A study of this wonderful 


painting, the candid face wearing so pensive an ex- 
pression, leaves a lasting impression upon the _ be- 
holder. The death of Titus in 1668 was the crowning 
sorrow of the master’s old age. 


dealer, in buying the collection, has bought 
it subject to a proviso binding him to sell it 
en bloc. It must be borne in mind that very 
few people can afford to pay five million 
dollars down for a collection, but there are a 
great many who can pay one million dollars 





from personal knowledge, how Kann 
bought some of those pictures. In pa- 
renthesis, I may explain that there are two 
sorts of collectors: those who buy pictures 
because they appreciate and love them, and 
those who, in addition, buy them as an 
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FAMILY GROUP 
GONZALES COQUES (1614-1684) 


A very typical example of ‘the littke Van Dyck,” as this Flemish painter is 
sometimes called. His chief fame lies in his portrait groups. This painting has 
been presented by the purchaser of the Kann collection to the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin, at the instigation of its director, Dr. Wilhelm Bode. 


investment. Kann, I am obliged to admit, 
belonged to the latter. He was, I believe, 
a Hamburg man, originally; a banker and 
broker. Alfred Beit learned his business in 
Kann’s office. The firm had an office in Paris, 
and when I was there, in the seventies, they 
were just beginning to deal in Rand shares, 
and were the go-betweens between South 
Africa and the French buyers of African 
stocks. Being German, or Dutch, they man- 
aged to acquire miles of farm lands from the 
Dutch owners, which, parceled out to specu- 
lative companies, of course, instantly became 
gold mines, and were sold to the French petits 
rentiers as such. They bought the iand for 
practically nothing, and sold it at an enor- 
mous price, accumulating millions in that 
way, and were to France what Barney Bar- 
nato was to England. When the crash 
came they had drawn safely out, and lost 
nothing, for they had little land left there. 
After the Dutch had sold their land, they 
tried to share in the profits by a system of 
prohibitive taxation, which led to the late 


war, 


With his vast wealth, Kann turned his 
attention to the collecting of paintings. He 
was kept well informed of the movements of 
celebrated pictures. Auctions are plenti- 
ful in Europe, and splendid records exist of 
these auctions, in the shape of catalogues, 
copies of which can be found in most public 
art libraries. These catalogues are pro- 
duced at great expense, and are thoroughly 
illustrated with photogravures and photo- 
graphs. Kann’s agents would trace the 
pictures down from owner to owner, and, 
having made up his mind that he wanted a 
certain picture, Kann would go boldly up 
and, without any attempt at haggling, name 
a price that absolutely commanded a sale. 

As an example of his masterful way of 
doing things, I may mention two notable 
cases from my own personal knowledge. 
Kann heard that Henry Willett, the Quaker 
brewer, of Brighton, England, had a picture 
by Ghirlandajo, and took the trouble of 
going from Paris to London, and from 
London to Brighton, with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Willett. Without any 
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beating about the bush, Kann stated that he 
had come to buy the Ghirlandajo, which 
Willett had loaned to the National Gallery, 
in London. Mr. Willett, who was not in 
the habit of selling pictures, was very much 
offended. But nothing could abash Mr. 
Kann. He said: “Well, Mr. Willett, we are 
both business men, and time is valuable. 
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by Gérard David, and he thought that per- 
haps Mr. Kann might like to relieve him of 
them. He took Mr. Kann into the room 
and showed them. Mr. Kann said, “They 
are fine pictures, and if I have room in my 
gallery I will take them at the same pro- 
portionate increase in price that I paid for 
the Ghirlandajo over what you bought it at.” 





PORTRAIT OF THE MARCHIONESS DURAZZO 
SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641) 


This portrait of a woman of pale, austere features, 
clad in black, and seated in front of a red curtain drawn 
to reveal a landscape at twilight, is a work carried out 
with the most serious feeling and has a charm that suggests 
Rembrandt. It is a product of the painter’s visit to Italy, 
where he went in 1623 for study, on the advice of his 


master, the great Rubens. 


You bought that picture through Sir Charles 
Robinson for four hundred pounds sterling, 
and I offer you four thousand ($20,000) for 
it.’ Mr. Willett, who was a practical man, 
although he did not care to sell the picture, 
immediately agreed. In Mr. Willett’s 
house, in a back parlor, he had two pictures 


And within a few weeks he sent another 
check for four thousand pounds for the 
Gérard Davids, which Mr. Willett haa also 
bought for four hundred. 

Now a man who acquired pictures in that 
irresistible manner was sure to get the cream 
of the collections in Europe, and Mr. Kann 








OLD WOMAN CUTTING HER NAILS 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1607-1669) 


This somewhat vulgar subject is so completely transformed by the powerful and 


magic effect of the lighting and coloring, by the breadth of the conception and the 
execution, that the idea of a genre picture is quite replaced by that of a figure of 
compelling grandeur. In spite, again, of the subject, there is probably no available 
Rembrandt in the world so coveted by art-collectors and connoisseurs. The model 
is the same old woman that the great master painted with the Bible—a picture 
that is one of the chief treasures of the Hermitage Gallery, St. Petersburg 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN 
FRANS HALS (1580-1666) 


This picture by the founder of the Dutch school c: zenre-painting shows the 
artist at the height of his proud, free talent. The observer will see how full of 
character are Hals’s portraits and how wonderful he was at catching even the lightest 
shades of facial expression. 





A beautiful example of the Dutch master’s art 
formerly in the collection of Earl Brownlow. 





SAVANT AND BUST OF HOMER 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1697-1669) 


which was 
It has been stated that 


the Dutch poet, Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft, posed for the portrait of 
the learned man, but the date of the picture is now known to be 1653, 


several years after Hooft’s death. 


It is rather one of those ideal 


types that Rembrandt so loved to depict, and on account of the 
nobility of the features, the vigor of the coloring, and the exquisite 
effects of chiaroscuro, is certainly ene of his finest. 


did so, and if we only knew the history 
of his other acquisitions it would probably 
be the same story. 

The astounding prices paid by Mr. Kann 
twenty years ago would now be considered 
ridiculously cheap. I have heard, but I 
have not seen it in print, that the expert 
estimate of the value of the Ghirlandajo is 
about one hundred thousand dollars, and 
from prices paid in America I do not con- 
sider it overvalued. 

I am sorry, as an Englishman, to admit 
that this picture was for years in the Na- 
tional Gallery, in London, and might have 
become the property of that institution had 
the directors cared to ask for it, for Mr. 
Willett would have been glad to make it over 





to them, even though it had cost him the 
large sum of two thousand dollars. 

It seems that one day the late Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen, the director of the South 
Kensington Museum, mentioned to Mr. 
Willett that there was a nice picture over in 
Paris. “ You can get it fora nominal sum— 
ten thousand francs. You ought to buy it. 
Sir Charles Robinson is over there, and you 
had better ask him to see it.” Mr. Willett 
immediately wrote to Sir Charles Robinson, 
asking him to look at the picture, saying 
that he would buy it if Sir Charles approved. 
Sir Charles Robinson replied, “I have seen 
the picture and bought it for you; and if you 
do not like it I will take it off your hands.” 
But Mr. Willett knew that Sir Charles would 
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not have bought the picture unless it was 
worth the price, so he thanked him for his 
trouble, and sent him a check for the 
amount. The picture is a portrait of 
Giovanna degli Albizzi, the wife of Lorenzo 
‘Tornabuoni, and is inscribed in Latin with 


is to say, that she was better even than his 
picture. 

It was a great disappointment to art-lovers 
in England that this picture was not added 
to the national collection, as it might easily 
have been; for, from my twenty-five years’ 





PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
JEAN MARC NATTIER (1685-1766) 


The charming women of Louis XV’s time live again for us in 
the portraits of this French painter. In his pictures, without pose 
but full of distinction, we seem to see embodied all the grace of the 
eighteenth century, as for example this portrait of an unknown young 
woman in smart attire. It is difficult to say which pleases us more— 
the freshness and charm of youth or the high-bred, aristocratic type 


of womanhood. 


the modest expression of the talented artist’s 
feeling: “Art! Couldst thou depict char- 
acter and mind, there would be no more 
beautiful presentment in the world”; that 


friendship with Mr. Henry Willett, I am 
quite sure that had this picture been asked 
for he would have been most willing to pre- 
sent it to the nation. 
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The pictures in the Kann collection have 
been very well described by experts, and it 
would be a waste of time for me to attempt 
to say more about them. But if by any 
chance the collection, or even one section of 
the collection—the Rembrandts, for instance 
—should be bought for an American nation- 
al collection, or for a private collection, 
America would take a step which would 
become an epoch in its art history. 

That a single individual should be so 
widely credited with being the ultimate pur- 
chaser of this collection is not remarkable 
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But so far as the Metropolitan Museum is 
concerned, we feel that so much has been 
done, especially within the last twelve months, 
for our industrial collection, one purchase 
alone costing one million dollars, that to 
expect more would be unreasonable. But 
the probability is that the art-dealer, before 
purchasing the collection, had secured a 
market for it among the leading collectors of 
America. I leave England and Germany 
out, because in picture-buying neither of 
these countries can compete with this great 
Western nation. 





SLEEPING GIRL 
JAN VAN DER MEER OF DELFT (1632-1675) 


The pupils and successors of Rembrandt applied his teachings 
to the representation of scenes in daily life. The above beautiful 
example of genre-painting shows how these masters could invest the 
humblest subjects with true poetic feeling. It has been called a 


marvel of observation, and has 


aroused unanimous enthusiasm 


among art critics and experts for the delicate rendering of figure and 


objects in clear light. 
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Of the eleven Rembrandts in the Kann 
collection, eight came from great English 
private collections, including those of Earl 
Brownlow (the Cust family) and Lord 
Palmerston. 

There is no country in the world that can 
show such an accumulation of public monu- 
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resulting from private generosity. New 
York abounds in such objects of interest, 
although New Yorkers seem to take but 
little notice of them. To a person recently 
arrived in this country such things are a 
matter of astonishment. Look, for instance, 
at the General Theological Seminary. 





YOUNG WOMAN AT HER TOILET 
GERARD TER BORCH (1608-1681 


While Ter Borch, or Terburg, as his name is sometimes 
spelled, lacks the intimate note we find in Van der Meer 
and Metsu, he is fully their equal in pleasingness and 


perfection of composition. 


Here is another insignificant 


subject made into a delight to the eye by truth of rendering, 
expert technic, and piquancy of execution. Ter Borch is 
especially noted for his delineation of draperies. 


ments as America—not mere buildings of 
stone and brick, but great works of educa- 
tion and philanthropy. No other nation 
can show so many public monuments of a 
charitable, educational, and patriotic order 


Anybody who has not seen that has no idea 
of what New York can do, It is a repro- 
duction, on a large scale, of the home life of 
a college in Oxford or Cambridge, England, 
and is simply magnificent. There is the 
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founders 
have fore- 
seen the gifts 


college quad- 
v rangle, with 
shady trees, 


’ 

t and the stu- and bequests 
y dents in caps which so few 
1 and gowns. years would 


bring about 
—in money 
alone over 
six million 
dollars. 
Before 
parting with 
the Ghir- 
landajo, Mr. 
Willett hada 
copy made 
which he 
presented, 
with many 
other art 


They have a 
fine chapel,a 
dining - hall, 
and in their 
library is the 
grandest col- 
lection of 
Bibles in the 
world, with 
perhaps one 
exception, 
which is 
richer, es- 
pecially in 
early exam- 


- 


ples. works, to the 
Whether museum in 
or not the his native 
Metropoli- town, Brigh- i 


ton, and it is 
within the 
range of pos- 
sibility that 
the original 


tan Museum 
of Art will 
ever receive 
the whole or 
a part of the 
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Kann collec- PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN HOLDING A CARNATION presentment 
tion, I can REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1607-1669) of La bella 
neither af- This has been called the pearl of the Kann Rem- Giovanna 
firm nor de- brandts. Its date has been assigned at about 1665, a may vet de- | 


period in which the master was living in poverty, soli- 


ny. In the light the 


} "Ae of tude, and sorrow, but whic h marks the apogee of his t} x Is } 
’ talent. It was formerly in the Oultremont Gallery. lousands 
| this institu- of yearly vis- 
tion the greatest contributions have been un- _ itors to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
| expected, nor could the wildest dreams of the in Central Park, New York city. 
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SAINT GEORGE KILLING THE DRAGON i 
VENETIAN BAS-RELIEF, FIFTEENTH CENTURY : 


Taken from a Venetian palace, this work was placed over the fireplace in 
the room devoted to the work of the Italian and Flemish Primitives. 








“THIS IS LOVELY,” SHE SAID, HANDING HIM A SMART, FAWN-COLORED RAIN-COAT. 
“YOU SHALL HAVE IT” 


(‘The Clothes of Reginald”’) 
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The Clothes of Reginald 


By Kate Jordan 
Illustrated by Charles M. Relyea 


HE men applying for the 
position of bookkeeper ad- 
vertised in the morning 
paper filled the muddy stone 
hall into which the murk of 
the day had oozed. They 
were mostly a clean, shabby, 
uninspired lot of plodders, 
destined for just such a rut 
as they were seeking now. A 

few were of the interesting failure type, men 

who had dreamed dreams and who had 
fallen to this from sinning sins of one sort 
or another. 

The last comer was not easily classed. 
He was big, young, with shoulders weil back, 
and bare hands stuck into the pockets of his 
trousers. His acquaintance with soap and 
water was refreshingly evident. He was 
lean and dark-skinned; his black hair was a 
thick mop. His face was harshly modeled, 
his expression imperious and moody. His 
eyes were arresting; they were thoughtful 
and might have been a fanatic’s or a poet’s. 
Yet the loose, vigorous swing of his arms and 
his free, sure step were not won by dreams 
or study; they were suggestive of long 
marches, of plains, or the decks of ships. 
With worn clothes and bare hands and 
unfashionable hair he carried himself in a 
buoyant way that was a tonic to see. 

As he reached the line of lolling figures in 
the hall, an undersized man in shirt-sleeves, 
who bustled with the importance of a small 
mind able to be arbitrary and inflict dis- 
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appointment, came out of an office and hung 
up a large sign: 


POSITION FILLED 
NO MORE APPLICANTS NEED APPLY 

The last comer saw the sign just as she 
saw him. After reading it he looked up and 
saw her. She was coming down the stairs, 
but she had paused midway and was liter- 
ally hanging over the banisters. In the 
haze pouring as if from a sieve through the 
ice-glazed skylight, her otter coat and cap 
shone with the tempered brightness of old 
metal. Her face had the bloom of twenty 
years and was radiant with an intense inter- 
est. An orchid fastened high in her big, 
buttoned coat threw a purplish luster on 
her cheek. 

She was a surprising and stimulating con- 
trast to this working hive, at half-past nine 
in the morning, but he had chanced on so 
many incongruous things in his life, on so 
many amazing combinations in human na- 
ture and circumstances, that he would have 
forgotten her in a moment except for this sin- 
gular thing: she regarded him with a curious 
fixedness, her gaze traveling searchingly 
from his hat to his shoes. He felt a rush of 
anxiety and awkwardness, and came to a 
perplexed standstill while the other men 
trudged stolidly past him. 

The feeling changed to annoyance. It 
was disconcerting to see her poking her 
head over the banisters and staring at him 
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with unmistakable inquiry. If she had seen 
two heads upon his shoulders or a ghost at 
his side she could not have fixed upon him 
more unwinking, startled eyes. He glanced 
quickly at his hands, his clothes, his feet. 
And now the mystery of the moment in- 
creased, for the girl, after this pause of ex- 
cited reflection, ran down a few steps, put a 
finger to her lip, paused again, still eying 
him, and at last, with reddening cheeks 
and a flung-up head, rushed toward him. 

His sense of humor and his curiosity 
quickened now. Either she mistook him for 
some one else or she was mad. He had had 
experiences with almost every sort of people 
except the mentally unbalanced, and as she 
made her way breathlessly toward him, he 
backed until he was against the wall, still 
with his eyes cautiously upon her. She had 
an abrupt, bird-like way of moving, and her 
face reflected a mixture of expressions. It 
was an engaging mirror of emotions; he saw 
hesitation, eagerness, inquiry, triumph, and, 
yes, surely he saw pity, almost tenderness. 

“I beg your pardon ” her voice 
trembled as if from a quickly beating heart, 
and she paused. His bare hand went up 
to his slouched hat, and he took it off. The 
grace and deference he put into the cour- 
tesy, and his odd, formal way of holding the 
hat breast-high, distracted her from her 
purpose fora moment. She grew doubtful, 
confused. Then her eyes again traveled 
slowly over him, and she gained assurance. 

“T beg your pardon, but do you—I think 
you do—” she smiled, “do you wear a 
sixteen-and-a-quarter collar: . 

He was so astonished his mouth flew open, 
and then, even though she was mad, quite, 
quite mz 1d, poor girl! ‘his head went back and 
the wet stone hall rang with such a burst 
of unrestricted laughter from his young iron 
lungs that the echoes made roulades and 
fugues of it. Typewriters stopped clicking, 
people opened their doors, and heads popped 
out down the hall. He checked himself 
quickly, seeing the girl draw back as if he 
had struck her. 

“Oh!” he heard her say in the smallest 
voice, and she pressed her muff to her lips. 

‘Please, I’m very sorry,” he said humbly, 
his lips still twitching, his eyes wet; “but it 
was really astounding. I expected you to 

ay almost anything, but not that.” 

Her face grew cold. He was reminded of 
how a lily might look asserting itself. In- 
deed, she was in a sense a flower wrapped 
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about’in downy gold stuff to keep off the 
rude winds. 

“Ves, I know—I know it must seem sur- 
prising,” she said with decision; “but I 
made up my mind to ask you, because if you 
do, I can help you.” 

“Tf I do what?” he asked gently. 

Her lips could not control a movement at 
the corners as she saw the laughter again 
rush into his intent eyes. “Do you wear a 
sixteen-and-a-quarter collar?” 

“Yes,” he said with deep seriousness, “I 
do. I really do.” 

“Oh, I knew you did,” she said with 
such happiness he found the sight painful. 
“ Now it is all so easy, and it will be splen- 
did for you. I wonder——” She paused 
again in her busy, sparrow manner, and he 
saw she was staring at his feet. “Tens?” 
she inquired. 

He set his teeth and remained respectfully 
grave. “Tens,” he answered. “I wish 
they weren’t, but they are.” 

“And a seven-and-a-quarter hat I’m 
sure?” she said, now fairly sparkling. 

He looked into his old hat.“ You.are so 
entirely accurate in naming my measure- 
ments,” he said impressively, “it seems 
divination.” 

“T’ve been looking for you everywhere, ”’ 
she sighed with deep thankfulness. “It’s 
astonishing how many small men there are 
in the world, or short, heavy men, or great 
high creatures with no more shoulders than 
a fishing-rod, but so few like you, broad and 
big and heavy and——” 

“One would think you were describing a 
piano, ” he ventured, “ but if you’re glad you 
found me I ought to be pleased.” 

She grew suddenly serious. “Oh, of 
course all this must seem very surprising to 
you. You can’t of course know 

“I confess to a certain amount of con- 
fusion, ” he said politely, and she laughed up 
at him shyly while a new dignity rippled over 
her. 

“T ought not to let my impulses run away 
with me so. I act first, I’m afraid, and 
think afterward. But I can explain. 
Only ”’—her brows flickered with a look of 
new trouble—‘‘it’s so hard to explain, 
quickly, without perhaps hurting you.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said reassuringly ; 
‘“‘my dimensions were not acquired nor pur- 
chased, you know. They grew with me— 
I was quite helpless—and if they’re not 
right 
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“Oh, please, you are joking,” she said 
coldly. “I see I must tell you flatly. But 
it’s harder than I thought it would be, now 
that I’ve talked to you. I hope you won’t 
think me rude or unkind or tactless.” He 
bent his grave, brilliant eyes on her seriously, 
and looking away from him she continued 
hastily: “I came to Miss Heriot’s mission 
rooms up-stairs this morning, hoping to see 
her, but there’s no one there to-day. She 
promised to find me some very tall, broad- 
shouldered young men—poor young men in 
need of clothes—who would fit Reginald’ S. 

Her natural impulsiveness and informal- 
ity returned as she made a hopeless gesture 
with her muff, lifting it up and letting it sink 
in limp hands. “ Reginald’s clothes ;” she 
said with a long, tired sigh, “are enough 
to drive anyone mad. He is always being 
fitted for them, and he buys such quantities 
—he is always buying. I don’t know what 
to do with his things. He just wears a suit 
and shoes and hats and stockings and gloves 
a few times and then lets them hang about, 
and he sends home more and more. You 
should see his rooms and mine! His clothes 
are all over the place. He’s so terribly big, 
too—like you—and a pair of his shoes are 
like—are like—well, they’re in the way. 
He’s my brother,” she explained. “I keep 
house for him, and I’m supposed to keep 
giving his clothes away. We hada run of 
big servants until last year, and then it was 
more easy. But.even butlers seem to grow 
smaller and smaller. I gave a lot to the 
cook last season. She said she had four 
nephews all over six feet, but when I found a 
horrid man weighing the hats and shoes in 
the kitchen one day I grew angry. I made 
up my mind I wanted Reginald’s clothes to 
do some real good in the world. If he will 
spend all his money that way, be so sinfully 
extravagant, then I said to myself, ‘I will 
make them a means for good.’ I told Miss 
Heriot, and she said that through her mis- 
sion work she’d help me find young men to 
fit them—good, hard-working young men 
who need to look well to find positions, and 
who—who can’t.” 

She delicately refrained from looking at 
his clothes now, and while his eyes grew very 
gentle and warm he saw that the awkward- 
ness of thrusting this charity upon him was 
beginning to loom like a mountain before 
her, making her color come and go and 
putting the most childish pauses and quiv- 
erings into her breath. 


“And then you saw me,” he smiled, his 
voice grateful, “big and heavy and wide, 
and you did a very kind and a very simple 
thing in coming to me—indeed, a very busi- 
nesslike thing, too,” he added admiringly. 

‘Businesslike?” she faltered, now !ook- 
ing fully at him. 

“Very businesslike,” he asserted. “ You 
wasted no words, no valuahle time, until you 
were quite, quite sure about my collar. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“One can see how fa// a man is,” she said 
with a most charming smile of explanation, 
“but collars and shoes are sometimes a 

“Quite out of proportion,” he admitted. 

“T think I may say without vanity thé at my 
neck and feet are hz irmonious sly large. 

“You might be his twin,’ ’ she onid, and 
added the explanation that he began to see 
alw ays came limping in as a sec ond thought 

“Reginald’s twin. Sonow, how can I get 
dec lothes to you? Where shall I send them ? 
Or will you come?” 

“Perhaps I’d better come. That 
save you any further trouble,” he said. 

“TH give you my card.” 

He took it and read that Miss Dora Fane 
lived at a certain small number in the East 
Fifties. 

“Maybe you’d better come at once,” she 
added with the flourish of an inspiration, 

‘while I’m there and can help you to make 
selections. ” 

“I’m sure you’d be an immense help,” he 

said sincerely, replacing his hat; “it’s most 
kind of you.” 

“My hansom is waiting, and I’ll drive you 
up.” She hurried to the stairs, he following, 
and, looking back continually, she talked 
over her shoulder. ‘‘You see, I can tell what 
will be best for you, I think. A woman 
knows about those things instinctively, and 
I'd like you to have the pick of the lot.” 

It seemed to him one of the fantastic 
transitions belonging to dreams to be in a 
hansom beside her, to find himself listening 
to her voice with an interest and expectation 
that gave a pungent quip to the fact that he 
was alive. This was at first, while all that 
was esthetic in him rejoiced in her, before 
the other thought, the one that was never far 
distant from him for long, came back to 
weigh upon him. She was the outgrowth 
of such different conditions from those in 
which he had done battle; she was the 
symbol of cultivation, luxury, ease, and 
beauty, yet the faces of the unhappy he 
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knew, those who worked while dying slowly, 
the children cheated of childhood in sweat- 
shop and coal-breaker, the homesick fail- 
ures at the mouths of mine shafts and by 
dead cabin fires—all the great horde he 
knew so well, whose portion by fate was toil, 
heaviness, ugliness, and pain, looked at him 
through the veil of this enchantment and 
made his heart heavy. He was not aware of 
having sunk into silence, nor thathis arms 
were folded and his gaze fixed beyond the 
turbid perspective of Fifth Avenue, into 
Ww hich they had turned, until heheard hersay, 

“I'm afraid you’re “unhappy.” 

The words held a note so kind it quivered 
through him like the unexpected touch on a 
wound, and her face danced for a second, 
blurred and rainbow-hued in the mist that 
rose to his eyes. 

“T see you are,” she said, with the pre- 
cocious seriousness of a child who plays at 
being a mother. “ You wanted that position. 
What was it?” 

“They advertised for one bookkeeper,’ 
he said, “and about forty came to offer 
themselves. ” 

“Ts it always like that?” 
desolate and awed. 

*“ Always.” 

“JT hated that man who hung up the sign 
to turn you all away,” she added, her tone 
changing to a burst ‘of wrath. “He seemed 
to like to do it. He was a_ horrid 
creature.” 

“Tt’s a curious thing, and I suppose shows 
the pitifulness of a mind unventilated by the 
big winds of understanding and compassion, 
that the man with the job so often has only 
patronage or contempt for the man looking 
for one. I suppose it’s the degrading strain 
of it all that creates these mean souls. A 
dog that has torn another almost to bits to 
capture a bit of meat hasn’t much respect for 
the beaten one as he watches him nosing for 
another meal.” 

“Do you know,” she said, sitting forward 
a little and gazing at him encouragingly, “J 
think you are very intelligent.’ 

“Do you? Thank you. 

“See here. Perhaps I can get you some- 
thing better than bookkeeping—that’s so 
confining. I might get you something with 
my uncle—Horace Silver; his secretary or 
something. You know he’s very old and 
writes very learned, scientific books about 
the races of the earth, the condition of 
society, the origin of religions, and all that 
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sort of thing. Do you,” she hesitated, 
“write a very good hand?” 

He smiled. “To tell the truth I write a 
mug of a fist—I mean my handwriting is not 
very legible, I’m afraid.” 

“But bookkeepers 
surprise. 

“T forgot to tell you I’ve never yet been a 
bookkeeper. I’ve been a lot of things, but 
not that.” 

“What have you been?” 

“A miner.” 

Her likeness toa bird returned. She look- 
ed like a surprised robin, her head slanted. 

“A miner,” he continued, “an enlisted 
man, a sailor.” He laid his big bare hand 
on his knee, and she saw a blue scar running 
across the knuckles. “I worked my way 
from Johannesburg to Melbourne before the 
mast. The first mate was a scoundrel. 
The first thing I did on landing when I had 
my money was to knock him down. He 

jabbed me with a knife; that’s the scar.’ 
“Was he very bad? »’ she questioned. 

“ A beast.” 

“Then you did right to give him a thrash- 
ing.” 

He laughed grimly. “He did me up. I 
was a beauty when he’d finished with me. 
I spent six weeks in the hospital. They 
thought my nose was broken. It’s never 
been quite straight since.” 

She stared at the nose as if it were a de- 
tached thing in no way belonging to him. 
“It looks quite straight to me,” she said 
comfortingly. 

“Tt was straighter,” he smiled; “it was 
really a rather unusually nice nose once.” 

The horse stepped on smartly, sending up 
little fan-shaped sprays of mud. 

“What did you do,” she ventured softly 
but with intense curiosity, “after you left 
the hospital?” 

“Starved for a while,” he said in a matter- 
of-fact tone; “then I got work in a laundry.” 

Laundry! Washed?” she gasped. 

“No, I wasn’t important enough for that. 
I counted and marked the clothes, and when 
they were ready made them into packages 
and deliveredthem. The air began to sicken 
me, so I shipped as a sailor to California. 
Then I drifted to Denver.” 

She had been listening with the steadfast 
attention of a child who hears the story of 
Robinson Crusoe for the first time. “Oh, 
now I know why you walk as you do,” she 
said with conviction; “it’s from all the 
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wild outdoor life on ships and prairies.” 

He laughed with as much delight as when 
he had heard her first question about his 
collar. It was a most contagious and 
candid laugh. “I beg your pardon,” he 
‘said after a moment; “but it was odd you 
should speak of my walk just then, for I 
was just going to tell you that I became a 
floor-walker in a big department store in 
Denver.” He reveled in the memory of the 
experience so keenly she laughed with him, 
and he went on: “They showed me the door 
after four days. You see, a woman asked 
me to direct her to the challis. I’d never 
heard of challis in my life! Who’d ever sup- 
pose it was a woolen stuff ? I kept on smiling 
and bowing and walked that poor woman 
nearly a mile around the huge place before I 
found myself vaguely pointing to egg-beaters 
and bird-cages. ” 

She held her muff to her face in an excess 
of laughter. “Anything else?” she asked. 
“Oh, tell me what else you didn’t under- 
stand. There must have been lots more.” 

He wrinkled his brow as he went back in 
memory. “Gimp,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Yes, one woman asked me for gimp and 
another asked for panne. I thought they 
were in the hardware department.” He 
rubbed his hands contentedly. “I’m glad 
to remember I made a good sailor and a bad 
floor-walker.” 

The hansom turned from Fifth Avenue 
and stopped before a small, graystone house, 
its columned door level with the street and 
window-boxes splashing its facade with 
hardy winter green. The unique journey 
was ended. The interest that had bloomed 
into a sturdy thing between them faded as 
they waited on her door-step, routed by the 
fact that he was entering her home to carry 
away her brother’s cast-off clothes. 

He found her home as exquisite as her- 
self, and he soon found, too, that the serpent 
in this paradise was Reginald’s clothes; its 
trail was everywhere. It was a box of a 
house. Not more than two people could 
have been comfortable in it, and only two, 
with the necessary servants, were supposed 
to live there; but when Reginald’s clothes 
were considered it seemed packed with 
people. His wonderful trousers and beau- 
tiful waistcoats overflowed his wardrobes 
and trunks; they invaded other people’s 
wardrobes; they encroached on the halls; 
collar-boxes hid the pictures on the mantel 
and rose row upon row on the window-sills, 
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clouding the light. They were all without 
spot or blemish, the chejs-d’wuvre of Fifth 
Avenue shops, and would have started a 
worthy merchant in business. 

While she was taking off her furs, he 
stared at the sea of clothes that the butler 
was heaping on couches and chairs. 

“Now you see,” she said, returning in the 
gown of white serge that the long coat had 
hidden, and waving her arm around at the 
packed place in a helpless way, “what a 
problem I’m left to solve. Reginald, with 
heaps of new clothes, has gone to Egypt and 
has left me to face this. If Reginald had 
twenty heads to get hats for and six thousand 
legs to get trousers for, he’d have a heavenly 
time.” 

“We can’t understand other people’s 
follies,” the stranger said, gazing about him 
with amazement. “This seems an obses- 
sion, unless reincarnation explains it.” 

“T wish somebody would explain Regi- 
nald,” she flashed; “he’s beyond me.” 

“He runs to multiplication and adorn- 
ment,” said the man musingly, his hat 
crushed in his weather-reddened hand and 
resting against his hip. “If we have had 
other lives, I fancy he was in the lowest form 
a centipede, and mounting higher, a beau of 
the Regency.” 

She gave a merry titter, adding sweetly 
and gravely: “You really have a bright 
mind. Even though you don’t write legibly 
I intend to speak to uncle about you.” 

With the ungracious help of Jeffcote, the 
butler, who, though a small man and shaped 
like a sparrow, evidently hated to see these 
valuable perquisites pass to another, the 
selection began. 

“First,” she said, her hands on her hips, 
“look at that heap of stockings—all silk and 
three dollars a pair. You'll find some pin- 
sized holes in the toes and a broken thread 
here and there, but they’ll feel nice.” She 
began picking up the crinkled lumps of 
black, bronze, mauve, and gray. “I do 
think silk stockings give one a feeling of sat- 
isfaction, of self-confidence,” she said with 
encouraging enthusiasm, “which uncon- 
sciously makes one convey that impression 
to those one comes in contact with. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“ The secret of success may be even more 
cryptic than I supposed. I'll take four 
pairs. Six? You’re very good.” 

“ This is lovely,” she said, handing him a 
smart, fawn-colored rain-coat. “ You shall 
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have it.” She looked regretful. “I wish 
you'd had it this morning. Wear it now. 
Oh, there’s not a button on it, and even the 
cloth is torn away with them in places. I 
remember now. Mr. Kelly was sitting on 
Reginald’s knee one day, and he bit off all 
the buttons. There’s Mr. Kelly,” she added, 
and at the tardy gesture he turned his puz- 
zled eyes to the photograph of a droll-faced 
Irish terrier. 

“Tt will be a splendid coat when it’s 
mended,” he said, and placed it with the 
stockings. 

“Would you like some evening clothes? 
Do you ever wear them?” she asked. 

“They’re always useful to waiters, 
suggested. 

The coat she was fingering sank. 

j a waiter?” 

*“ Not if I could help it.” 

“Very well.” Her tone was less person- 
ally interested. “ Jeffcote, put some even- 
ing clothes over on that chair. Would you 
find two suits with dinner-coats useful ?” 

“Thank you, I would indeed.” 

Morning suits were more acceptable, and 
he soon had four of these. Very beautiful 
they were, for, though possessed with a 
mania of self- adornment, Reginald’s taste 
in colors and textures was unquestionably 
that of a gentleman. She advocated one 
tweed of a gray-and-black mixture as very 
serviceable. 

“Tt won’t show ink spots at all,” 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

A tobacco-brown serge was also admired 
by them both. “ You will look very well in 
that,” she said kindly, though her tone had 
lost a certain warm good- fellowship since 
she had seen in him a possible waiter. 
“Now some scarfs—fifty here if there’s one! 
Take this dark-green one to wear with the 
gray and black, and this biscuit-colored one 
for the brown.” 

“Excellent,” he said, and though the 
neighborliness had almost departed from her 
voice and glance, his eyes were filled with a 
deepening happiness, an admiration with 
something holy in it, as he watched her 
hurrying about more active than Jeffcote. 

It was past midday when the task was 
done. He was to take the clothes and shirts 
with him and a few of the shoes and hats, 
but the rest of these, being more difficult to 
pack and handle, he was to return for that 
evening. How soon it was over! She heard 
him sigh. Golden moments have swift 
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wings. He must leave her, take his charity 
and go out of the room, out of the house, into 
the street, kindly dismissed, yet dismissed. 
She put a-compassionate plank across the 
void by her parting words. Before he picked 
up the heavy packages she asked his name 
and address. 

He flushed as he searched his pockets for 
a pencil, saying with a touch of embarrass- 
ment, “John Vincent ” and again he 
made futile efforts. to find a pencil. 

“To-night will do,” she interrupted. 
“ Suppose when you come you leave a letter 
here giving your name and address and full 
details about what work you are fitted for. 
I may be able to get vou-something to do, 
much better than you have had.” 

“Thank you. I'll tell you all about myself 
then.” Something in the long gaze of his 
grave, brilliant eves made her heart flutter 
apprehensively. If he were to presume by 
the smallest fraction, if she had been too 
impulsive, if the memory of this well-spent 
morning should be spoiled, how sorry she 
would be! No, she decided, he was too really 
nice for that. It was just that his hazardous 
life had left him with an unconventional 
manner and that his eyes did not wear the 
usual social mask. 

“Good-by, ” she said, her armor of reserve 
on, the tone remote although she held out 
her hand. ‘“ Oh,” she added, as an after- 
thought, returning impulsively to her earliest 
manner; “there’s one other thing I’ve 
wanted to speak about. You don’t mind 
my suggesting something?” 

“Please do,” he said earnestly. 

“Your hair,” she said gravely, “ your hair 
is much too long.” 
He touched it. 

forgot about it.” 

“You shouldn’t,” she said with a touch 
of reproof; “you would look so much tidier 
with it short.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” he said and 
paused, looking at her again in the stead- 
fast, eloquent way that was a voiceless con- 
fession of something. ‘* No one was ever so 
kind to me before,” he added slowly, and 
went away with the bundles on his shoulders. 

She thought of him many times that day. 
She was surprised to find herself remember- 
ing things he had said and smiling at some 
of them. His curiously glowing yet gentle 
eyes kept meeting hers, in fancy. She felt 
she had been in touch with an interesting, 
unusual personality. But she dismissed the 
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thought impatiently when it occurred to her 
that this young David fighting for his bread 
might end ignominiously as a waiter. For 
to her this was ina senseaconclusion. The 
possibility deposed him from a respected 
plane to one where he might be patronized. 
Yet even after this valuation he was in 
spiritual pursuit of her. Disturbing words 
of his came even on the trail of her disparage- 
ment of him. He had spoken of the big 
winds of compassion and understanding. He 
had said they did not ventilate mean souls. 
This made her thoughtful, made her review 
her appraisement of him, but she continued 
to defend her standards. She was not a mean 
soul, and though she would have approved 
of her protégé’s driving a cab or using a 
shovel, the palpable servility that would 
attach to him in her mind should she discover 
him at some fashionable restaurant pulling 
out a chair for her at a table, was founded in 
a traditional prejudice, illogical perhaps, but 
part of herself. If this were narrow she 
regretted it but admitted it, and again she 
dismissed him from her thoughts. 

He came back, and now it was to assure 
her by the memory of every word he had 
uttered that such obsequious toil would be, 
to one like him, a last recourse. “Not if I 
could help it,” he had said. Her pleasure 
in remembering this and in remembering, 
too, that he had liked being a sailor but had 
hated the laundry and the store was out of all 
proportion to its. importance. But while 
these were his preferences, he was never- 
theless an invisible pleader for compre- 
hension of the man who would do anything, 
even the meanest toil, to live honestly. The 
result of her reflections was a conclusion 
that humbled her: this poor, unemployed 
stranger had taught her something very 
beautiful; she had heard new truths that day. 

She scarcely admitted to herself that she 

gave up joining a party for the theater to be 
at home when he came, but when her dinner 
was over she permitted herself to recognize 
that he was coming, and decided she might 
as well see him for a moment, read his letter 
setting forth his qualifications, and en- 
courage him by an added kind word. She 
told Jeffcote that she would see the young 
man when he came for the rest of the pack- 
ages, and went to her room to write letters. 
But she left the door open, and when, an 
hour later, the bell rang she had reached the 
tiny drawing-room before its vibration had 
ceased. 
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From the chair by the fire, into which she 
curled, she could see the long paneled 
mirror in the hall which reflected the full- 
length figure of the person entering. She 
heard a murmur in an unfamiliar, hesitating 
there was a pause, and two men 
y. Shesat there, dumfounded, 
and stared at their reflected figures. They 
were young men, strangers to her. One 
looked like a German; he was smiling nerv- 
ously, and his face was shining from soap. 
The other had dark hair plastered in a 
scallop on his forehead and a fiercely waxed, 
black mustache. They both wore Regi- 
nald’s clothes. She recognized the gray- 
and-black tweed, the browr n serge, even the 
scarfs that she had selected as appropriate. 
The clothes were too large for them, but the 
the baggy coats were shining 


voice; 
came in slowly. 


faces above 
with joy. 

Jeffcote came into the room carrying 
a letter. She took it unheedingly and fol- 
lowing her most prodding impulse hurried 
to the door and looked her two visitors in 
their confused, happy faces. 

“Tf you please I’d like to know where you 
got—those clothes?” she said. 

“Mr. Crathlow gave them to us,” said the 
owner of the waxed mustache, twirling one 
of Reginald’s hats in his hands; “ Mr. John 
Crathlow it was. He said you gave them to 
him, miss, and we’re to get the rest, he said.” 

She had heard of John Crathlow fre- 
quently for months past. Her uncle, who 
liked having him at his dinners where 
scholarly men discussed things of which she 
was ignorant, had said he was “ interesting 
and alive.” She had read paragraphs about 
him in the daily prints, too—who in New 
York had not? In the moment following the 
sound of his name his story as she had heard 
it threaded her memory until bit by bit the 
whole pattern was spread before her: he 
had been the poor relation of a distinguished 
family, and taking his small patrimony had 
left college and had vanished, fifteen years 
before, into the golden Northwest. There 
he had made daring bids for success, had 
failed, had hungered, had wandered far 
afield, and at last had become one of those 
who sink from sight and mind, when the 
sudden death of his uncle and two cousins 
had transformed him at thirty-four into a 
wealthy man with an inherited social posi- 
tion. He had come out of the wilds to New 
York and had promptly staggered it by his 
singularity. Philanthropy was a passion 
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with him. He gave the best part of his 
income to the poor. His “altruistic fads,” 
as they were called in the papers, had 
brought fame of a sort to him. He was an 
idol.on the East Side. He had boys’ clubs, 
and sailors’ reading-rooms, and free lodging- 
houses for anybody, and shops where coffee 
and bread were given to all comers in the 
sad, raw hours after midnight. 

As she heard his name and remembered 
that he was young, she remembered too that 
she had never seen a picture of him, and an 
amazing possibility born of these facts flung 
a hush upon her heart and spirit. Without 
moving from the doorway she opened the 
letter. 


DEAR Lapy BountTIFUL: This will tell you who 
I am, but I know you as some poor, lonely man 
might have known you, and I almost feel as if I’ve 
cheated the man I might have been out of an un- 
expected portion of hope. 

Your mistake was very natural. I often go 
about among these poor men who are looking for 
work and as shabby as themselves. I get close to 
them that way, and their faces tell me more than 
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all the reports of all the missions. I can tell the 
man for whom the lowest note of despair is sound- 
ing—the man with the sick heart and the empty 
stare that lead to the river. Don’t canonize me 
for these feelings and efforts. If other men with 
money had been where I have been they too would 
think and do. That’s all. I carried the sick 
heart, the weariness of life, about with me through 
many years, and so the best in my life, now, means 
giving a hand when I can to just such men as we 
saw to-day. 

Don’t be perplexed any more about Reginald’s 
clothes. I can use them all. My clients are not 
critical—a man will wear any size in collars from 
twelve to seventeen. And the wonderful silk 
stockings!—well, as you said, what may not silk 
stockings accomplish? The men who carry this 
letter to you will fetch the clothes to a place where 
they will be useful. Please let them take all they 
can pack into a cab. 

This afternoon I went to see your uncle, and I 
spoke of you. He told me you were to dine with 
him on Wednesday, and I hinted so outrageously 
he has asked me, too. I hope you don’t mind. 
When I see you then, I will ask you—the simple, 
human you that I know—to forgive me for living 
a lie for an hour. It was a wonderful hour. 

Your debtor always, 
JOHN VINCENT CRATHLOW. 

I have had my hair cut. 


The Children’s Feast 


By Thomas Wexford 


Tuis is the feast of the children, 
When the little ones make good cheer, 
With their hearts let your heart be happy— 
Ugh! a snowball, square on your ear. 


Days of pure joy for the youngsters, 
The jolly old Christmas-tide; 

Our spirits go soaring upward— 
Bump! you sat down a slide. 


Surely, the feast of the children— 
Bother! don’t look so glum, 

Remember your own mad Christmases, 
And help ’em to make things hum. 
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child’s toy, wrapped in a paper. Lo, he 


HE mantelpiece held but three or- 
naments: a bronze Buddha, seated loves!” 


serenely upon his lotus-leaf, an 
ivory elephant bearing a crystal ball, and 
three little wooden monkeys, See-no-Evil, 
Hear-no-Evil, and Speak-no-Evil. 

Asthe monkeys nestled closer together 
for warmth, their chattering at last at- 
tracted the attention of the god. 

“What would ye?” he asked be- 
nignly. 

Spake See-no-Evil, “ Let us wander 
abroad and watch the Ways of men, 
for it is a feast-day.” 

“Go!” replied Buddha. “Vash, 
the elephant, shall bear you. Wander 
in the city as ye list, but return 
when I bid you.” 

So Vash, the elephant, descend- 
ed to the floor, and the three little 
monkeys climbed gaily upon his 
back, bearing the crystal ball be- 
tween them. Down-stairs they 
moved, till they were at last upon 
the: street. 

Soon a ragged, haggard man 
fared by, lurching wildly. He 
clutched at a lamp-post to sup- 
port himself. 

“What is this, O Vash?” 
cried the monkeys. * Are these 
the ways of men?” 

“He is but a drunken swine 
of the city’s purlieus. It is 
simply disgusting!” said Vash. 

Then said See - no - Evil: 

“How strangely he walks! 
Surely, he is ina dream, and 
knows not where he wan- 
ders.” 

‘He sobs,” said Hear-no- 
Evil. “He has a sorrow.” 

‘In his pocket,” said 
Speak-no-Evil, “I see a 


So they went on up thestreet. Soon a 
woman flaunted past them. Her bright 
eyes flamed at the passers-by; she whis- 
pered harshly. 

“Who is this, O Vash?” the monkeys 

asked curiously. 

“The drab!” cried Vash. “ She’s an in- 
sult to respectability, that’s what she is! 
She is shameless; come away quickly!” 

Then said See-no-Evil: “ Had she a 
home and children, she would not be 
out upon the highroad so late. Much 
happiness has been denied her.” 

“T hear her cough,” said Hear-no- 
Evil. “Alas, she is not well.” 
Speak-no-Evil took up the word. 
“How suffering has changed her! 
See, she was once beautiful. Her 
ears are delicate, her hands are fine. 
Poor thing, she is cold!” 
Anon, in a side street, ill lit, full 
of tall, dark houses, they noted a 
man with a sack emerging from a 
lower window. He looked stealth- 
ily to right and to left. 
“Look at that, now!” said Vash. 
“ Here’s a pretty state of affairs! 
The police ought tolock that man 
up in jail. He’s a menace to 
society, an outcast, an enemy to 
the whole community.” 

See - no- Evil watched him 
closely. “Why should he fear ?” 
he said. “Is he not a man? 
Behold, we are but little mon- 
kevs, vet we fear not. Some 

one has laid a curse on him.” 

Said Hear-no-Evil: ‘Hark, 
he whistles! He is calling 
some one. Surely, he who 
has a friend is half a god!” 
And so, chattering their 
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comments, Vash and the three monkeys 
came, at last, to a great house, brilliantly 
illuminated, where there were many candles 
burning upon a great, green tree, with food 
and drink in plenty and men and women 
taking their ease. All were well fed, well 
clad, and full of jollity. 

“There!” said Vash. “This is some- 
thing like! Isn’t it refined and happy? It 
does my heart good to see Christmas eve 
kept so gloriously. Here’s the true spirit. 
This is as it should be.” 

“What do you mean?” said See-no-Evil. 
“T see nothing but a bright light, strong and 
garish.” 

“And I hear nothing but a babble of silly 
noises,’ said Hear-no-Evil. 

Speak-no-Evil said nothing, for he was 
still wondering about the wretched creatures 
they had seen upon the street. 

So they went on again, and, passing 
farther into the heart of the city, they saw, 
outside a barroom, a lass in a blue bonnet, 
ringing a bell. In front of her was a pot, 
into which, from time to time, passing men 
threw coins. 

“ Here’s a mere sentimental appeal to bad 
consciences,” said Vash. “You'll notice 
that no one who’s really respectable ever 
puts in money. It’s only the gamblers and 
barkeepers who give anything.” 

The three littke monkeys, watching her 
closely, said nothing. As they held the ball 
between them, however, its glitter seemed to 
catch her eye. She gazed at it fixedly, and 
seemed to fall into a kind of stupor. Yet 
her face grew every moment 
more beautiful, as if she 
were in the presence of a 
vision. 

“What is it, brother?” 
asked Hear-no-Evil. “Why 
does she gaze so intently at 
the ball? Look into it and 
tell me.” 

See-no-Evil looked into the 
crystal long and earnestly. 

“Oh,” he said, “a shadow 
comes and quickens as I 
watch! I see a gaunt, sad 


man. His eyes are deep with wisdom, yet 
he seems so kind that it is as if I, in looking 
on him, became a man.” 

Speak-no-Evil peered over his brother’s 
shculder. “He seems to be a thousand 
years old. Yet he is like a child, too. He 
must be a priest!” 

Hear-no-Evil looked, in his turn, and 
cried: 

“Ah! It is Buddha himself who has 
followed us! Let us return at once; he has 
come to bid us, as he said.” 

“That girl has fainted,” Vash interrupted. 
“Serves her right, too. It’s no place for a 
decent woman to be at this time of night, 
anyway.” 

And as the elephant turned homeward the 
monkeys, still watching, saw a policeman 
raise the girl gently, and put a whistle to 
his lips. Soon an ambulance dashed past 
them, its bell clanging. 


“Well, children, ” said Buddha, when they 
were safe back upon the mantel, “what 
found ye in the world of men, and how 
fares it with them?” 

“What! Wert thou not with us on the 
street?” cried the little monkeys. 

“Nay, I do but sit and wait for the end of 
all things. There is no joy but calm.” And 
Buddha placed his forefingers together in the 
sacred sign of peace. 

“But when the maid looked into the 
crystal, we too looked, and it was as if we 
saw thee, O Buddha!” 

“All things are known unto me, from the 
beginning, even unto the 
end,” said Buddha. “I do 
but dream alone, in Nirvana, 
communing with myself.” 

“Who was it, then, that we 
saw in the ball?” asked the 
little monkeys fearfully. 

“Tt was One who walks 
with men, and will walk al- 
way,” said the god. “Go ye 
and serve Him, for ye are 
kind and simple; and He 
hath need of such in His 
world.” 
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The Land Between 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


ETWEEN the little here and larger Yonder, 
B There is a realm (or so one day I read) 
Where faithful spirits, love enchained, may wander, 
Till some remembering soul from earth has fled; 
Then, reunited, they go forth afar, 
From sphere to sphere, where wondrous angels are. 


Not many spirits in that realm are waiting; 
Not many pause, upon its shores to rest, 
For only love, intense and unabating, 
Can hold them from the longer, higher quest: 
And after grief has wept itself to sleep, 
Few hearts on earth their vital memories keep. 


Should I pass on, across the mystic border, 
Will thy love link me to that pallid land? 

I would not seek the heavens of finer order, 
Until thy bark had left the coarser strand. 

How desolate such journeyings would be, 

Though straight to Him, if taken without thee! 


Wert thou first called (dear God, how could I bear it!) 
I should enchain thee with my love, I know. 

Not brave enough am I to free thy spirit 
From all these tender ties, and bid thee go. 

Nor would a soul, unselfish as thine own, 

Forget so soon, and speed to heaven alone. 


On earth we find no joy in ways diverging; 
How could we find it in the worlds unseen? 
I know old memories in my bosom surging 
Would keep thee waiting in that Land Between, 
Until, together, side by side we trod 
A path of stars, in our great search for God. 





The Long Arm of Mannister 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
III. The Atruscan Gibver Mine 


Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


EpitTor’s Note.—The first two of “The Long Arm of Mannister” stories appeared in the 
October and November issues. These stories are connected through a main idea which may be briefly 


explained to the reader. 
bring about his ruin. 
enemies. 


Mannister is the victim of a band of conspirators, who have sought to 
Undaunted by the great odds against him, Mannister sets out to overcome his 
Circumstances are such that he is obliged to map out an entirely different plan of procedure 


against each of the conspirators. In doing this he shows himself a man of wonderful ingenuity and re- 
source. The quest takes him to many parts of the world, and causes him to meet with some 


remarkable and exciting adventures. 


AMBLEDON and Polsover 
were walking arm in arm 
down the Strand. Their 
propinquity was not so much 
a matter of affection as of a 
mutual desire that their con- 
versation should be unheard 
by passers-by. 

“T tell you, Hambledon,” 
Polsover was saying, “I 
don’t like the idea of having Mannister in 
this at all. In fact, I don’t like being in 
anything with Mannister.” 

“Why not?” Hambledon asked. 

Polsover looked round as though even 
then he were afraid of being overheard. 

“T don’t trust him, Freddy,” he said, 
under his breath. 

“That’s all very well,” Hambledon ob- 
jected, “ but he’s putting up his own money, 
and if he upsets the apple-cart, he stands to 
lose as much as any of us.”’ 

* Polsover nodded. “That’s reasonable 
enough,” he said, “but, Freddy, I’ve always 
wanted to ask you, What did you think 

about that Traske affair?” 

Hambledon took the cigar from his mouth 
for a moment and looked at it reflectively. 

“Pol,” he said, “I'll tell you something. 
Ben was on his last legs, hadn’t money 
enough to buy a wedding-ring, much less 
pay fora honeymoon. He was simply mad 
to get hold of that girl. He’d been to 
me twice that day, but I hadn’t a tenner to 
spare. Asa matter of fact, you know what 
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low water we’ve all been in. There was not 
a fifty-pound note among us.” 

“You think, then,” Polsover asked, “that 
he took the bracelet ?” 

“T do,” Hambledon answered, “and if it 
hadn’t been for Sophy de la Mere throttling 
the evidence, he’d have gone to prison for it. 
Didn’t you think so?” 

“TIT was not sure,” Polsover answered 
thoughtfully. “Somehow or other I found 
myself wondering whether Mannister had 
anything to do with it.” 

“With stealing the bracelet, do you 
mean?” Hambledon asked. 

“No, with playing a little trick on Traske. 
Mannister seems to have forgiven us in a 
way, but I tell you, Freddy, I can’t trust 
him. I wish to heaven he’d never come 
back, or that, having come back, he’d gone 
for us like a bull ina china-shop. I don’t 
understand the quiet way he took things. 
We robbed him, Freddy.” 

Hambledon shrugged his shoulders. 

“True enough,” he answered, “but 
Mannister’s no fool. He’d have done the 
same in our place, and he doesn’t know that 
we worked it with Sinclair to bolt with a 
certain lady. I grant you he’d never forgive 
that, and if I thought he knew it I’d go in 
fear and trembling. But he doesn’t. It’s 
simply the money, and I don’t believe he’s 
the sort to be vindictive about that.” 

“You may be right,” Polsover said. “I 
hope youare. I can’t help wishing, though, 
that Mannister had never come back. I 
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have an idea that we shall suffer for it. 
We’ve lost Traske already; gone to Canada. 
If any more misfortunes come, I tell you I 
shall step outside while he’s around.” 

They turned into a side-street, and push- 
ing open a swinging door a little way down, 
entered the private bar of a small hotel. 
Jacobs was sitting there, awaiting their 
coming. 

“Jolly late, you chaps!” he grumbled. 
“T’ve been hanging about here for half an 
hour.” 

They ordered something to drink, and 
Jacobs leaned forward confidentially. 

" “T tell you,” he said, “ Mannister has got 
the part to perfection. When you chaps 
hear him, you’ll want to put every copper 
you’ve got into the great Atruscan mine.” 

' “The question is,” Polsover remarked, 
“whether our friend, Mr. Harold Cuthbert- 
son, will be similarly impressed.” 

“You leave that to me,” Jacobs replied. 
“What I want to know is, have you fellows 
had any luck?” 

“Not a bit,” Hambledon declared. 

“None at all,” Polsover said. 

Jacobs set down his glass disconsolately. 
“Then I do not see,” he declared, “ what 
we can do. Mannister will put up his lot, 
but only if we put up a similar amount. 
That’s fair enough, for it takes a bit of 
pluck to put thousands of pounds into shares 
that aren’t worth a snap of the fingers. Do 
you mean to say you fellows can do noth- 
ing?” 

“ Absolutely nothing,” 
disconsolately. 

Jacobs opened his mouth, as though he 
had a suggestion to make. Then apparent- 
ly he changed his mind, and glanced toward 
the clock. ‘“ Look here,” he said, “ we may 
be able to think of something. At any rate, 
Cuthbertson has asked us all to luncheon at 
the Savoy to-day at one thirty, and Man- 
nister’s going to tell him about the mine. 
It’s worth coming to, whether we can 
work the thing or not. Let’s go around 
there.” 7 

“IT suppose we may as well,”” Hambledon 
said slowly, finishing his drink, and arrang- 
ing his tie in front of the mirror. “ Even if 
we can’t work this little affair, our friend 
Cuthbertson should turn out to be a profit- 
able acquaintance in some way or other. 
A young man with a hundred thousand 
pounds coming to him in about three weeks’ 
time should be worth cultivating.” 


Polsover declared 
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* Or, in other words, plucking,” Polsover 
remarked dryly, as they left the place. 


The luncheon party at the Savoy was 
certainly, so far as its immediate object went, 
a great success. Cuthbertson, a. dissolute 
young boy within a few weeks of his ma- 
jority, w hose only guardians were a firm of 
lawyers, was the host, and Mannister sat at 
his right hand. On his left was Jacobs, 
who had found him in Paris. Polsover 
and Hambledon completed the little party. 
With the exception of Cuthbertson himself, 
they were all men of a certain amount of 
presence, assisted, perhaps a little too liber- 
ally, by judicious tailoring. Mannister, 
however, with his bronzed face and unos- 
tentatious blue-serge clothes, seemed some- 
how of a different order. The boy at the 
head of the table listened eagerly to every 
word he said. During the first part of the 
luncheon no mention was made of business, 
but with the arrival of the champagne, 
Hambledon lifted his glass. 

‘““We must drink Mannister’s health,” he 
said, “and may he. often come back from 
expeditions as satisfactory as this one. I 
only wish,” he continued, “that it was as 
easy to make hundreds every day as he has 
made it possible for us to make thousands. ’ 

Mannister bowed ironically. The eyes 
of the boy by his side were fixed upon him 
— 

I say, Mr. Mannister,” he began, in an 
undertone, “about this mine 

“What about it?” Mannister asked. 

“When are you going to take your report 
in to the office?” 

“To-morrow afternoon,” Mannister an- 
swered. “No one paid me for going out, so 
I feel at liberty to do exactly as I please. 
That is why I am giving a few of my friends 
time to book up some of the shares before I 
disclose the truth.” 

“T suppose they'll go up a lot,” 
bertson remarked. 

Jacobs leaned across the table. “To- 
day,” he said, “the five-pound shares can 
be bought for three pounds ten. The day 
after to-morrow they will stand at anything 
between fifteen and twenty pounds.” 

The boy’s eyes glistened. They were not 
pleasant eyes for, young though he was, 
they were ‘already dull and heavy-looking. 
The light that shone in them was more the 


light of greed. “Couldn’t I buy some?” 
he demanded. 


Cuth- 
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Jacobs shook his head. Hambledon be- 
gan to talk to Polsover about something else, 
as though the subject scarcely interested him. 

| don’t know,” Jacobs said thought- 
fully. “Among us we’ve scooped up nearly 
half of them. There are some more to be 
had, of course, but it would mean cash 
down, and you might find that a little diffi- 
cult, perhaps.” 

“Not a bit of it,” Cuthbertson answered 
eagerly. “I know a money-lender who’d 
let me have twenty or thirty thousand to- 
morrow. You see, I’m of age in three 
weeks, and he knows the money’s there 
waiting for me.” 

“Tt seems scarcely worth while,” Man- 
nister said with a yawn, “for you to come 
into the money- -making market. You'll 
have plenty in a few weeks.” 

“One can’t have too much,” Cuthbert- 
son answered, with a smile. “Of course 
I’m coming in for a nice little pile, but now- 
adays it’s pretty easy to get rid of it. I want 
to have a yacht, if I can afford it, and I'll 
take all you fellows down the Mediterra- 
nean. About these shares, Jacobs—how 
many do you think you could get for me?” 

“T have no idea whether I could get any,” 
Jacobs answered. “How much money 
could you raise?” 

“About thirty thousand,” Cuthbertson 
answered. 

“About’s no good,” Jacobs answered. 
‘You'd better see your friend this afternoon, 
find out exactly what you can raise and how 
many of the shares you would like, and come 
down to my office and let me know. Mean- 
time I'll go round the city and see what can 
be done. But—you’ll forgive me, Cuth- 
bertson, I know,” he added, leaning across 
the table, ‘ ‘it’s a lot of money for. you to 
make without any risk, and my time is worth 
something. I’d like to do this for you as a 
pal, but as you will be making something 
like a hundred thousand pounds out of it, 
I shall have to charge you my usual broker’s 
commission. You won’t mind that?” 

The boy laughed carelessly. “Not 
likely,” he answered. “I don’t want you 
to do it for nothing. I’ll go and see old 
Lewis directly after luncheon. A hundred 
thousand pounds! Jove! I’ll have the yacht 
after all! Waiter, pass the wine around, and 
get another magnum. Mr. Mannister, you 
are taking nothing.” 

Mannister smiled. “Thank you,” he 
said, “TI seldom drink champagne in the 


“middle of the day. 
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I’m only taking one 
glass out of compliment to you and a some- 
what important occasion.” 

Luncheon after that was not unduly pro- 
tracted. Before half-past three Cuthbert- 
son had hurried off to see his friend. The 
four men walked together into the smoking- 
room. 

“He’ll get the money for certain,” 
Jacobs said. “All that we need is to raise 
five thousand pounds for a few hours to buy 
these rotten shares. How are we going to 
do it? I haven’t five pounds in the bank.” 

Hambledon and Polsover shook their 
heads. Mannister shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is impossible,” he said quietly, “for 
me to raise a sixpence beyond what I have 
promised.” 

It was Mannister upon whom they had 
been relying. Their faces fell. 

“It seems to me,” Mannister remarked, 
“that you, Polsover, are the man to arrange 
this. You have plenty of money in the 
hands of your firm, I suppose,” he con- 
tinued, “for the purposes of investment. 
Why can’t you draw a check on your client’s 
account? You can cover it to-morrow, and 
the investment is surely good enough.” 

Polsover shook his head. “I daren’t,” 
he said. “If my partners found out they’d 
chuck me to-morrow. Besides, it’s fraud.” 

Mannister laughed long and softly. 
“Really,” he said, “you fellows are funny 
sometimes. However, if the money can’t 
be raised, the scheme is off, that’s all. If I’d 
known there was going to be this difficulty, 
I might have spared my posing. To think 
that I’ve played the mining engineer for 
nothing!” 

“The money must be found,” Hamble- 
don declared firmly. “This is too good a 
chance to send begging.” 

‘*Well, T’ll leave you fellows to discuss 

,”’ Mannister said, picking up his hat. 

Polsover laid his hand upon Mannister’s 
arm. “Don’t go for a few minutes,” he 
said. “I must think this over. I suppose, 
after all, it is a justifiable investment, pro- 
vided, of course, he can raise the money.”’ 

Mannister shrugged his shoulders. “ You 
can place it beyond the limits of risk,” he 
remarked. “First of all, wait till the boy 
comes back and shows you that he can raise 
the money. Then make him sign an agree- 
ment to buy the shares and pay for them to- 
morrow. And what on earth does it matter 
whose money you use to buy them with!” 
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“That’s common sense,’ Hambledon 
declared. 


“Tt sounds like it,’’ Polsover admitted. 


At about eight o’clock that evening, 
Cuthbertson had just completed a very care- 
ful toilet, his servant announced a visitor, 
and Mannister was shown into his rooms. 

“] sha’n’t detain you five minutes,” the 
newcomer remarked, closing the door after 
him, “ but I want you to spare me that if you 
will. It’s rather an important matter.” 

“No difficulty about the shares, I hope?” 
Cuthbertson asked anxiously. “I have jyst 
seen Polsover. He told me he had Secured 
eight thousand, and I have arranged to 
give him the money for them to-morrow.” 

“Tt is about that,” said Mannister, seating 
himself, “that [came tosee you. Youdon’t 
mind my smoking, do you?” he added, pro- 
ducing a cigarette-case. “Thanks! Nice 
rooms you’ve got here.” 

“Aren’t bad, are they,” Cuthbertson 
said, “though I mean to do a good deal 
better when I come into my tin. I say, why 
won’t you come and dine with me?” he 
added, a little eagerly. “I am all alone 
this evening. ” 

Mannister shook his head. “Sorry,” he 
said; “I can’t, and perhaps you would not 
care to ask me when I have finished what I 
am going to say to you. 

The boy looked at him anxiously. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“ Only this,” Mannister answered; 

“ you’ve been got hold of by a gang of sharks. 
Polsover is one, Jacobs is one, Hambledon 
is one, and I am another. The Atruscan 
shares which Polsover is proposing to sell 
you to-morrow at three pounds fifteen, he 
gave about ten shillings for, and if you try 
to sell them any time within the next few 
months, you probably won’t be able to real- 
ize more than half a crown. See?” 

Cuthbertson dropped into a. chair. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “ I’ve signed a prom- 
ise to take over to-morrow, at three pounds 
fifteen, thirty thousand pounds’ worth.’’ 

“ That is why I came to see you to-night, ” 
Mannister remarked. “ You see, I am going 
back on my pals. Never mind why. I 
have my own reasons. It may be out of 
consideration for you, or it may be for my 
private ends, but I give you my word of 
honor that the facts are as I have told you. 
Do you believe me?” 

Cuthbertson looked at him and groaned. 


” 
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“I do,” he said, “but I’ve signed the 
paper.” 

“You area minor, ”’ Mannister said coolly, 
“and they can’t make vou take the shares 
over. Take my advice. Catch the nine 
o’clock Continental train for Paris and stay 
there for a week or so. The thing will have 
blown over by then. Leave a note for 
Polsover, and tell him you have changed 
your mind. That is all that is necessary.” 

“Tl do it,” Cuthbertson declared, ring- 
ing the bell. “My fellow shall pack me 
some clothes at once. I say, it’s awfully 
good of you, Mr. Mannister, to help me out 
like this. ” 

“ You forget,” Mannister reminded him 
coldly, “that I was one of the gang, only, 
you see, it didn’t suit me to carry the thing 
right through. I am not going to tell you, 
even now, that Atruscan shares are worth- 
less. They may be a great deal higher next 
week, or even the week after, but I do tell 
you that Polsover believes them to be abso- 
lutely worthless, and the five-pound shares 
which he is selling you at three pounds 
fifteen, he bought, as I told you, at an 
average price of ten shillings. Of course, if 
you care to speculate es 

“T don’t!” the boy interrupted sharply. 
“T am going to write a note to Polsover at 
once, and catch that train.” 

Mannister nodded and strolled toward 
the door. “I think,” he said, “that you 
will do well to take this as a warning. The 
world isn’t full of casual acquaintances who 
are anxious to stuff money into the pockets 
of strangers. Good night.” 


Mannister was sitting at breakfast the 
next morning in his rooms in Jermyn Street. 
He had finished his coffee and was preparing 
to light a cigarette, when his servant 
knocked at the door and announced a 
risitor. 

‘There is a gentleman of the name of 
Polsover here, sir,” he announced. “He 
wishes to see you for a moment on urgent 
business. I told him that you did not care 
to be ae so early, but he seems very 
much upset.” 

Mannister nodded. “You show 
him in, Morton,” he said. 

Polsover, white and scared, appeared 
almost at once. He scarcely waited until 
the door was closed before he flung an open 
letter before Mannister. “Read that!” he 
exclaimed. “For God’s sake, read that!” 


may 
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Mannister laid down his paper with a little 
frown. “I wish you would learn to culti- 
vate a little more self-restraint, my young 
friend,” he said. “Even the appearance 
of hurry at this hour of the morning disturbs 
my digestion.” 

“Confound your digestion!” Polsover 
cried, holding down the letter with trembling 
fingers. “Read it! See what a mess we 
are in!” 

Mannister adjusted his eye-glass and 
read the letter carefully. It consisted of 
only a few lines hastily written in Cuthbert- 
son’s almost illegible scrawl: 

DEAR Sir: I met a friend this evening who gave 
me a very bad account of the Atruscan mine, and 
it seems to me that you may have been mistaken 
in your estimate of the value of those shares. In 
any case, I have decided not to have anything to 
do with them, which kindly note. I am going 
away to-night for a few days, and hope you will 
not be put to any inconvenience in the matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD CUTHBERTSON. 


Mannister folded the letter and handed it 
back to Polsover. “That’s awkward,” he 
remarked nonchalantly. 


“ Awkward!”  Polsover “Do 


gasped. 


you know that I have used four thousand 


pounds of the office money to buy those 
shares! That young scoundrel swore that I 
should have the money by ten o’clock this 
morning.” 

“You ought not to have lost sight of him, ” 
Mannister said calmly. “No doubt he’s 
met some one who has given him an idea of 
the truth. The only thing you can do is to 
put them back on the market this morn- 
ing, and stand the loss.” 

Polsover was shaking from head to foot. 
“Put them on the market!” he faltered. 
“Why, it would take days to sell them to 
realize any price at all, and even then the 
margin of loss would be far and away greater 
than I could afford. There isn’t a lot I 
bought I could get rid of again at anything 
like the price. If I can’t replace the money I 
borrowed byeleven o’clock this morning, I’m 
done. Can you do anything, Mannister?” 

Mannister shook his head. “Not I,” he 
answered. “You fellows ought to have 
some money among you. You’ve had some 
lucky hauls in the last few years.” 

There was a moment’s silence. A swift 
suspicion flashed into Polsover’s mind. He 
bent forward, looking into Mannister’s face. 
But Mannister’s expression told him nothing. 
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Calm and imperturbable as ever, his whole 
attention seemed to be absorbed in the se- 
lection of a fresh cigarette. 

“We had some good hauls,” Polsover 
groaned, “but we had some thundering bad 
luck, too. You can’t help me, Mannister ?” 

“T can’t,” Mannister answered. “The 
only thing I can do is this: If you see that 
you absolutely can’t pull through, I’ll give 
you a thousand pounds for the shares, and 
take my chance of getting rid of them some 
way or other. It will be enough to give you 
a fresh start abroad. You know very well 
that if you throw those shares on the market 
this morning, they won’t fetch a shilling 
apiece. ”’ 

“How long will you be here?” Polsover 
asked. 

“T’ll stay in until eleven,” Mannister an- 
swered, “and I’ll send to the bank for the 
money.” 

“If I can’t pull through without, I'll be 
back,” Polsover answered, snatching up his 
hat. Mannister nodded and returned to 
his newspaper. 

At twenty minutes to eleven, Polsover was 
back again. He was wearing a long travel- 
ing-coat and a pair of motor-spectacles. 

“T’ll take your thousand, Mannister,” he 
said. “You were right. I can’t realize a 
shilling on the shares, and I can’t come any- 
where near finding the money I borrowed. 
It will all be out in less than an hour. Iam 
going to motor down to Southampton. 
You’ve got the money? Here are the 
shares.” 

He threw some scrip on the table, and 
Mannister counted out a thousand pounds 
in Bank of England notes and gold. 

“Give me a drink,” Polsover gasped. 
“T haven’t had a mouthful to-day, and I’m 
nearly done.” 

Mannister mixed him up a brandy and 
soda and filled his pocket with biscuits. 
Polsover held out his hand as he turned 
away, but Mannister affected not to see it. 

“ Better luck to you,” he said dryly, “and 
good-by!”’ 

Polsover hurried away, and from the 
window Mannister watched him jump into 
the motor-car which was waiting below. 
Then he turned back into the room and drew 
a little folded paper from his breast coat 
pocket. With steady fingers he drew a firm 
straight line through the second name upon 
the list. , 


The fourth ‘‘Long Arm of Mannister’’ story will appear in the next issue. 
y pp 
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First Aictitle tibet the Ph eciian 
By Charles Edward Russell 


Editor's Note.—This is the first of three articles dealing with the character and 
prevalence i in this country of crime against the suffrage, the greatest danger to which a 


popular government can be exposed. 


Election frauds are organized wl systematically committed along the three follow- 


ing lines : 


First: BEFORE THE ELECTION, by colonizing non-residents and by pad~ 


ding the registration lists with the names of these and others not legal voters. 


Second : AT THE ELECTION, by the casting of 


fraudulent votes ; by 


? repeaters, or men that go from polling-place to poment-aieee. voting in eac Vv 


mutilating ballots so that they will be rejected by t 


e canvassers: by bribery; . in- 


timidating voters and driving them from the polls. 
Third: AFTER THE ELECTION, by miscounting the ballots ; by certifying 
falsely to the returns ; by preventing investigation that would reveal these crimes. 
he means of eradication of these most dangerous frauds lies in the hands of the 
American voters, each one of whom must have a share in the work. Mr. Russell's 
graphic articles ought to find their way to every citizen of this land. 


HE polling-place was a 
little tailor-shop on the 
East Side of New York. 
From the rough tempo- 
rary tables of the clerks 
within stretched to the 
door a line of waiting 
voters. Farther back were 
the canvas-covered voting- 
booths, and outside were 
two or three well-clad and 

well-groomed citizens, a distinguished public 

officer that was called “the judge,” and a 

candidate for a high office. 

A man came and added himself to the 
waiting line. He had very short gray hair, 
a hard and battered face, the peculiar hang 
to his clothes that comes from much sleeping 
in them, and the certain air of timidity and 
strangeness to his surroundings that to acute 
native intuition unfailingly marks the alien 
and the visitor. 
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Upon this man the respected judge cast 
one swift comprehensive glance. Then he 
went suddenly inside... 

The gray-haired man reached the table 
where the ballots were given out. 

“What name?” bawled the clerk. 

“Robert Patterson,” said the man, and 
gave an address. 

“Good-morning, Patterson,” said the 
respected judge. “Voting early to-day.” 

The gray-haired man, visibly startled, 
looked furtively about him. “ Yes,” he said. 
“T’m voting early to get to business.” 

He took his ballot and went into a 
booth. A moment later he came out and 
without glancing at the respected judge 
went quickly up the street. In a few min- 
utes he came to the polling-place of the next 
precinct, and entered. As he turned in at 
the door a well-dressed man followed him. 

“William J. Powers,” called out the 
gray-haired man, and gave an address. 
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“Morning, Powers,” said the well- 
dressed man. “ Voting early to-day.” 

“Yes,” said he of the gray hair and the 
hard face. “I’m voting early to get to 
business. ” 

He took the ballot as before, went into 
a booth, and a moment later emerged upon 
the street. He walked around the block, 
glanced at a slip of paper in his hand, and 
headed for First Avenue. There he turned 
up-town, walked a few blocks, and entered 
a polling-place. As he went in a man on 
the sidewalk eyed him sharply and fol- 
lowed him. 

“Edward Jones,” said the gray-haired 
man to the clerk, giving an address. 

“Hello, Jones!” said the man that had 
followed him. “Voting early this morning.” 

“Yes,” said the man. “I’m voting early 
to get to business, ” and took his ballot into 
a booth. 

Yet the man’s name was not Patterson 
nor Powers nor Jones. His name was 
Vance. He did not live at any of the ad- 
dresses he gave. He lived in Philadelphia. 
He did not have any business to get to that 
day, except to vote fraudulently and crim- 
inally; and he had never before seen any of 
the men that successively and familiarly 
greeted him with the same formula. 

These are scenes from the New York 
election of 1905. 

They might be scenes from any import- 
ant election in any year in any great city in 
America. While Vance of Philadelphia was 
in New York, going from one polling-place 
to another and depositing in each a fraudu- 
lent and criminal vote, thousands upon 
thousands of other men in New York and in 
other cities from Boston to San Francisco, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans, were 
going from polling-place to polling-place 
doing exactly the same thing. So that in 
the whole United States on that day the 
crimes against the ballot-box and the viola- 
tions of the laws wherewith we strive to pro- 
tect the sanctity of elections were literally 
numbered by the millions; and again and 
again the issue pending was not decided 
in any way by the will of the majority of 
the people, but solely by the lawless activi- 
ties of Vance and his huge tribe. 

Vaguely and loosely most of us know that 
this sort of thing goes on, more or less. 
Scarcely one of us (except the practitioners 
and abettors of the crimes) understands 
that it is no longer something sporadic or 


spasmodic, but has become a vast, organ- 
ized, articulated, captained, and profitable 
industry, taking its place in the evolution 
of an evil, from some form of which scarcely 
any community in the United States is 
free. In rural regions and smaller towns, 
where colonization is impossible, votes are 
bought or farmers are hired to stay away 
from the polls. In the cities colonization, 
false registration, repeating, and fraudulent 
voting have been reduced toa business, a mat- 
ter of contractand brokerage, a business with 
branches in every city, with a common 
system of operation, with interdependence 
among the branches, and with a faultless 
method of exchanging and protecting sup- 
plies. What was once a crude and occa- 
sional excursion into the realms of crime 
seems now to have been so developed and 
systematized that, practically speaking, one 
can order any reasonable number of fraudu- 
lent votes with as much certainty as one 
would order oysters, a statement that 
will not seem in the least extravagant to 
anyone that knows the facts. 

But is not this a highly perilous industry ? 
On our state and federal statute-books are 
very stringent laws prohibiting all these 
operations, defining them as felonies; pre- 
scribing for them severe punishments. In 
many states the laws put eléction crimes on 
a par with burglary or highway robbery. 
Is it not dangerous then for men to practise 
a wholesale violation of these laws? 

Dear sir or madam, it is the safest of all 
illegal occupations. Gamblers are caught, 
dive-keepers are arrested, confidence opera- 
tors go to prison, burglars are trapped, 
highwaymen are shot; but in all the years 
that this business has been in operation 
there has rarely been a warrant issued for 
one of the persons engaged in directing it. 
As for the men lower down, the creatures 
that do the false registering and false 
voting, I have before me the statistics 
of twenty cities of the United States, 
and I learn from these that even of the com- 
paratively few men arrested for election 
crimes only three in one hundred (as an 
average) ever receive any kind of punish- 
ment; that of those punished only one pun- 
ishment in five is more than nominal, 
while the assertion is made on observation 
and experience that for every election crime 
detected or made public at least one hun- 
dred such crimes are committed with abso- 
lute impunity. 
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SOME PRYING REFORMER OR UNEASY GOOD-GOVERNMENT PERSON 


TRIES TO MAKE 


At that East Side polling-place where, in 
1905, Vance made his first appearance, 
seven men were standing in line when he 
joined them. ®f the seven only one was 
entitled to vote. All the others were local 
repeaters; Vance was imported. He was 
arrested before the day was over. The 
others continued to repeat in peace. In that 
particular polling-place were cast in the 
course of the day about three hundred and 
eighty votes, of which probably one hundred 
and twenty were fraudulent. From what I 
know of the proportion in the first hour, I 
should think that a fair and moderate 
estimate. About the same proportion of 
fraudulent votes was cast in that precinct 
last year and will be cast there next year. 
And no one has ever been punished for any 
of these crimes. 

Then, are these offenses really perilous? 
I know of none that are safer, for to protect 
them many great and powerful influences 
are combined, against which, as I shall show 
hereafter, even an aroused public indigna- 
tion can make no headway. That respected 
judge and that candidate for high office, 
standing near the first polling-place that 
morning—what were they there for? To 
protect the fraudulent Mr. Patterson. 





AN INVESTIGATION 


What was the meaning of that salutation ? 
An assurance to the “floater” that he 
would he protected. ‘Good morning, Pat- 
terson. Voting early to-day.”” That meant: 
“Go ahead and vote as you were hired to 
vote. We are here to look after you.” And 
the salutations that as Powers and Jones 
and what not he got at the other polling- 
places meant the same thing: “Go ahead 
and commit your part of the crime. You 
have nothing to fear.” 

How is this protection extended in case of 
need? That I purpose to make perfectly 
clear hereafter by some pages from the 
amazing records of these transactions. For 
the present I may explain that of the men 
challenged at the election of 1905 for false 
registration and fraudulent voting about 
one-third were shielded from arrest by the 
election officers, and of the remaining 
two-thirds about one in ten was finally 
arraigned for trial. 

The foundation of the whole elaborate 
and perfect system of election frauds in the 
great cities is fraudulent registration, and 
the extent to which fraudulent registration 
has been carried should lead the most res- 
olute optimist among us to indulge in 
solemn thought. I wish I could take with 
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me on election day every clergyman, every 
publicist, every reformer, every newspaper 
and magazine editor in this country and let 
them see with their own eyes and collate in 
their own minds the plain, unmistakable, 
abounding evidences of the stupendous size 
of this evil. For in that way it would be- 
come apparent to the men that now have 
closed eyes and minds against the real situa- 
tion that nothing else in all the world, not 
prosperity, nor wealth, nor dividends, nor 
markets, nor the President, nor the Panama 
Canal, nor railroad legislation, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, has im- 
portance as compared with this one question 
of free and honest elections. To the men 
that know how our elections are really con- 
ducted in the purlieus of great cities all 
these things are as a tale twice told. 
They know that nine of every ten elections 
are decided solely by the methods of the 
vote-broker and the ballot-box stuffer; and 
the awful fact, familiar all their lives, has 
to them no appalling significance because 
they have never known anything else. 
But the respectable, intelligent, patriotic, 
right-minded citizen that has no knowledge 
of actual conditions, that dwells in a happy 
nimbus of things as they ought to be, that 
abides in peace and security by the shadow 
of the church and the university, whose 
world is bounded by an impeccable society 
—how shall I ever make it clear to him 
that he has no real share in the government 
he lives under; that his vote is overwhelmed 
and his voice drowned by hordes of illegal 
voters; that most often the issue at the 
ballot-box is not, as he fondly dreams, de- 
cided by the wills or preferences of his 
fellow-citizens, but by the purse that com- 
mands the largest army of professional 
criminals and by the word that goes farthest 
with the brokers of votes? 

At every election in New York city every 
registration jist in the poorer quarters is 
padded thickly with the names of men 
that have no right to vote—aliens, non- 
residents, dead men, myths, fictitious per- 
sons, dogs, cats, and ghosts. Almost every 
lodging-house on the East Side is now 
and for years has been a busy and pro- 
lific factory of fraudulent and criminal 
votes. From some of these houses more 
men are registered as residents than the 
whole house ever held or ever could 
hold. I have known a man from one of 
these to register five times under five dif- 
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ferent names in one precinct and twice 
under other names and addresses in an- 
other precinct. How many more times he 
registered I do not know, but I do not 
for a moment believe that seven false reg- 
istrations were the sum of his transactions. 

The proprietor and the clerk of each of 
these lodging-houses are on the pay-roll of 
the vote-brokers, of the men that herd and 
supply these cattle. They have the names 
of all the men registered at the polling-place 
as residing in their houses and are pre- 
pared for any inquiries. Suppose that with 
exceptional enterprise some prying re- 
former or uneasy good-government person 
tries to make an investigation. Against the 
bulwarks of this carefully planned system he 
is mere impotence and a figure for mirth. 
He can take to any lodging-house any or all 
names of persons registered thence; he will 
find proprietor and clerk vouching unre- 
servedly for all of the men as regular resi- 
dents of longstanding. Indeed, if he persist 
long enough and return often enough, the 
men themselves will be produced and iden- 
tified by a cloud of witnesses, until, in spite 
of his reason, in spite of sense and knowl- 
edge, he shall be convinced. And every 
one of those names will be assumed, and 
every voter in the list will be fraudulent and 
criminal. 

In the election of 1905 five persons 
were registered from No. 49 James Street. 
Three of these were found to be myths, 
and a fourth was a boy, sixteen years old, 
that had been registered without his knowl- 
edge. The place was kept by a Mrs. Ryan. 
She had not before been in the fraudulent- 
registration business and did not know how 
to proceed. She admitted under oath that 
the names had been given to her with in- 
structions to tell all inquirers that the men 
were long-time residents in her house. Just 
before election day it was discovered that 
twenty-four of the men registered from the 
Majestic Hotel, a typical lodging-house at 
No. 270 Bowery, had no existence. Fraudu- 
lent registrations discovered at No. 837 
Eighth Avenue, Nos. 586 and 588 Water 
Street, Nos. 303, 313, 315, 323, 331) 359 
West Fiftieth Street, No. 324 West Forty- 
seventh Street, Nos. 510, 512, and 518 East 
Eighteenth Street, and No. 799 Sixth Ave- 
nue reached a total of more than five hun- 
dred. The manner in which these frauds 
were discovered, which was chiefly by 
chance, gave a staggering indication of the 
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extent of the practice. The conclusion was 
only too evident that all the cheap lodging- 
houses were being used as covers for a 
wholesale business in false registration. 
Further investigation showed that even 
this vast supply was not equal to the de- 
mand. Men were found to have been reg- 
istered from vacant lots, the public parks, 
gas - tanks, stables, 
warehouses, stone- 
piles, and from 
locations that are 
really at the bottom 
of the East River. 
It appeared that 
lists had been kept 
for years of all the 
men that had died 
in some precincts, 
and all these were 
registered — and 
voted. Some pre- 
cincts added to 
these the names of 
all boys more than 
sixteen years of age, 
and the names of 
dogs and cats. 
Louis Kruger had 
lived for some years 
at No. 28 Mott 
Street. In uly, 
1905, he moved to 
another part of the 
city. He was regis- 
tered at the fall 
election from No. 
28 Mott Street and 
was voted—by some 
Vance from Phila- 
delphia. Charles 
Fraser registered 
from No. 35 City 
Hall Place. No- 
body lived at that 
address; it is the 
hall of the Press 
Feeders’ and J ob 
Pressmen’s Union. George Ackermann, 
of a lodging-house contingent at No. 85 
Bowery, was registered at one _polling- 
place as George Ackermann, John Graft, 
and John Gruft, a fact which shows the 
boldness with which these operations are 
now conducted. He lived in Troy and con- 
fessed that with other men he had been 
brought to New York to register and vote 





A BOWERY LODGING-HOUSE FROM WHICH 
TWENTY-FOUR FRAUDULENT REGISTRA- 
TIONS WERE MADE IN 1905 
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fraudulently. Barnet Mendelsohn and 
Jacob Mendelsohn registered from a house 
in Mott Street. A high officer of the city 
government (being engaged in the work of 
protection) swore that he knew both men 
and had within an hour seen them in the 
Mott Street house where they said they lived. 
As a matter of fact, they lived in Rutgers 
Street and had 
never been in the 
Mott Street house. 
John Bruno was 
registered from No. 
217 Hester Street. 
He had left the city 
in the preceding 
July and had never 
returned. Three 
other men were 
registered from the 
same place. All of 
them were in Italy. 
Sixteen men were 
registered from an 
uninhabited house 
used as a_ dog- 
hospital at No. 202 
East Nineteenth 
Street. Thirty-two 
men were registered 
from vacant lots at 
Nos. 6004 and 610 
Fast Sixteenth 
Street. The houses 
that had stood on 
these lots had been 
demolished and 
removed, but the 
fact had been over- 
looked by the vote- 
brokers. Nineteen 
men were registered 
from Nos. g, 11, and 
13 Pell Street, and 
seventeen from No. 
12 Pell Street, and 
not one of them re- 
sided at any of 
these places, which are in the Chinese 
quarter. Twenty-eight persons registered 
in the Second Assembly District were 
found to be boys of ages between sixteen 
and twenty. Thomas Wilson was regis- 
tered from No. 411 East Fortieth Street. 
The place is a gas- reservoir. Thomas 
Murphy, janitor at No. 61 Hester Street, 
died in 1901. He was registered—and 
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voted. Three men were registered from 
No. 408 East Sixteenth Street. No such 
persons ever lived there. [ighteen _per- 
sons registered from a theatrical boarding- 
house in East Fourteenth Street. Not 
one of the eighteen was known there. The 
state superintendent of elections found case 
after case of audacious fraud. In one of 
them one man had registered six times 
under different names in one _ precinct. 
The post-office at Brooklyn collected fif- 
teen thousand pieces of mail addressed to 
persons whose names and addresses were on 
the registration lists as qualified voters and 
who could not be found by the letter- 
carriers. 

A few days after the election the “New 
York World” secured the admission of one 
man that he had voted twelve times in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, and the confessions of 
other men that they had voted three or four 
times. It also “secured statements, given 
in confidence, that the district leaders 
loaned to each other voters who had been 
properly registered in three or more districts 
and who voted in them.” It declared that 
hordes of men had been brought in from 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
to register and to vote illegally. The 
‘“ New York Press” estimated the number 
of floaters and colonizers at twenty to 
thirty thousand. The state superintendent 
of elections declared the amount of fraudu- 
lent registering and voting to have been 
“appalling.” The number of fraudulent 
votes cast was estimated at forty to fifty 
thousand. This was held to be somewhat 
in excess of the average, but excellent judges 
declared it was not above normality, the 
contrary notion being born of the unusual 
publicity that was drawn to the matter by 
subsequent events. Detectives recognized 
among the repeaters men that had been en- 
gaged in similar work in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and there seemed to be con- 
siderable contingents from Bridgeport, 
Newark, and other near-by cities. Many 
men were lodged in Brooklyn, and after 
being registered there were taken to Man- 
hattan and registered in several precincts. 

You must understand that what is 
given here consists of nothing but scat- 
tered examples chosen to illustrate gen- 
eral conditions. The full available testi- 
mony is contained in many great volumes 
and even at that is incomplete, because for 
every instance of fraud revealed by chance 
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or investigation are one hundred cases that 
are never made known. It was the judg- 
ment of every person assisting in unearthing 
these crimes that to cope with them in the 
mass would require such a force and organ- 
ization as would now be practically impos- 
sible. A very few cases were revealed, a 
very few minor criminals were punished. 
The great majority of the frauds and their 
perpetrators went unnoted. It was evident 
that the whole business of vote-brokerage 
was well organized and competently di- 
rected, so that voters were supplied on de- 
mand to any extent that might be desired 
and paid for; but whatever suspicions or 
surmises might be entertained, it has not yet 
been found possible to gather legal evidence 
against the men at the top that direct these 
operations and have thus the power to sell at 
auction the government of the people. 

For no one need for a moment be deluded 
into the belief that New York has any mo- 
nopoly or even any disproportionate share 
of these crimes. ‘Time was when the rest of 
the country might point a scornful finger at 
Tammany Hall; to-day the rest of the 
country knows all the evil that Tammany 
knows, and more. As to floaters, to 
be sure you cannot do much with them 
in a community where everybody knows 
everybody else, but there are other 
ways of vote-brokerage suited to such 
communities, and wherever false registra- 
tion is possible it must be admitted that 
New York has nothing to show her sister 
cities. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, the bold- 
ness and persistence of such frauds have 
long been notorious. The famous boast of 
a Philadelphia politician that in his ward 
they still voted the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was no jest. I am 
credibly informed that in twenty years there 
has been not more than one election in 
Philadelphia in which fewer than forty 
thousand fraudulent votes were cast, 
and sometimes the number has exceed- 
ed eighty thousand. For years the custom 
was to register everybody in the district, 
and then employ repeaters and floaters to 
cast, as early as possible, votes in the names 
of all these persons. If subsequently the real 
owner of a name appeared and attempted 
to vote he was beaten by thugs and driven 
from the polls, or he was arrested by the 
superserviceable police and committed until 
the day was over. This was the practice in 
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QUENTLY THE REAL OWNER OF A NAME ATTEMPTED TO VOTE HE WAS BEATEN BY THUGS AND DR 
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the regions where the fairly well-to-do lived. 
In the poorer quarters colonizing, repeating, 
and ballot-box stuffing were carried on 
to an extent that would seem incredible 
to anyone not familiar with the facts. 

It is by these means that the notorious 
Philadelphia ring has defied public opinion 
and almost uninterruptedly retained its grasp 
upon the city. I suppose no stranger spec- 
tacle can be found about this world than 
a community thus possessed, ruled, and 
plundered year after year by a minor- 
ity of its inhabitants operating under the 
forms of popular government; no spectacle 
stranger and none more discouraging. 
Except upon one occasion every attempt 
of the Philadelphia reformers to secure 
better conditions has been frustrated, and 
this is the reason why. It is very idle to 
suppose that the people of Philadelphia 
prefer bad government to good. There has 
not been a time in twenty years when the 
vote of the city honestly cast and honestly 
counted would not have driven the ringsters 
from power; and there has been only one 
occasion when the ringsters havé not been 
able, by means of contracts-with the vote- 
brokers, to overthrow the popular will. 

In Cincinnati the notorious boss, George 
B. Cox, maintained his power by exactly the 
same means. Under the Cincinnati ma- 
chine, colonization and false registration are 
in the state of exact sciences. In the elec- 
tion of 1905 not fewer than ten thousand 
fraudulent voters were brought into the 
city from Kentucky and Indiana. “Negro 
laborers,” says one authority, “imported 
from Kentucky for voting purposes, and put 
to work on the streets just before the elec- 
tion, were so thick that they actually were 
in each other’s w ay. All of the cheap 
lodging-houses were full of paid floaters.’ 
From one of these lodging-houses, a place 
on the river-front called the Silver Moon, 
more than four hundred men were regis- 
tered, although the house contained only 
thirty beds—an achievement that would 
seem to eclipse the best performances on the 
Bowery. A member of the city council 
handled the floaters, paid them their money, 
and saw that they were properly herded to 
the polls. Evidence was secured that twenty- 
eight men in one precinct and thirty in 
another had registered from addresses where 
they were not known. In another precinct 
a man was arrested for registering three 
times from different addresses. Subse- 
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quently the grand jury indicted twenty-six 
men for similar offenses. Of these only two 
could be found. The others immediately 
after election had returned to their real 
homes in adjoining states. Some stir was 
made in Cincinnati that year by persons 
that do not believe in vote-brokerage; but 
it was so ineffectual that the following year, 
1906, the same offenses were repeated in the 
same way by the same people. The Silver 
Moon lodging-house again became a phe- 
nomenal center of population. Of the men 
that were registered from that unpreten- 
tious hostelry, twenty-five, being interro- 
gated, gave their place of abode as the same 
room, an apartment about nine feet square 
and containing one bed. It is estimated in 
Cincinnati that not one case of false regis- 
tration in two hundred is ever made known, 
and in the opinion of local experts vote- 
brokerage there is better developed and more 
successfully operated than in any other city. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, men that 
know actual conditions have been for years 
well aware that a branch of the brokerage 
combination has done a thriving business 
both in the city and in smaller communities. 
In North Providence, in 1906, a casual in- 
spection of the lists showed so many sus- 
picious or impossible names that a citizens’ 
committee was formed to make an investi- 
gation. The population of the town is 
3816 and there were 756 names on the lists. 
The committee readily found that man 
after man was not known at the address he 
had given. Warrants were issued for about 
fifty of the fraudulent voters. They were 
probably warned in time, for the police 
could find only one of them. In the town 
of New Shoreham, containing fewer than 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, examination of 
the lists in 1903 showed more than five 
hundred enrolled voters. West Greenwich, 
with a total population of 474, has, accord- 
ing to the registration lists, 173 qualified 
voters, an average of two voters to every 
five inhabitants. 

In Chicago the business thrives exceed- 
ingly, it being estimated that twelve to 
fifteen thousand fraudulent votes can 
be furnished at any time, and more 
if adequate notice be given to the brok- 
ers. The large floating population offers 
excellent facilities for trade, and perfect 
arrangements are made for transferring the 
supplies between that city and St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, and Cleveland, as occasion may 
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arise. The First Ward of Chicago is said 
by one of my authorities to afford “ the best 
illustrations to be found in this country of 
vote-brokerage as a regular and profitable 
industry. There is also immense coloniza- 
tion on the North Side at every election. 
Boat-loads of men have been brought from 
lake ports and voted in blocks. The 
number of votes cast in the First Ward has 
sometimes exceeded the 
total number of bona- 
fide residents there.” 

In Newark, New Jer- 
sey, colonization and 
false registration were 
unusually great at the 
election of 1906, for the 
reason that all about 
New Jersey there had 
been attacks on vested 
interests, and universally 
these are the conditions 
that produce the most 
extensive frauds. A few 
days before election an 
investigation was de- 
manded, and the police 
arrested seventeen men 
that did not live and 
were not known at the 
addresses they had 
given. ‘These were held 
to the grand jury. For 
reasons that I purpose to 
discuss later the grand 
jury has never returned 
indictments against 
them. 

In Portland, Oregon, 
a railroad company that had an_ interest 
at stake in the election colonized a large 
body of men in a cheap hotel and voted 
them illegally. Thirteen of these were 
arrested. 

In Los Angeles several hundred men were 
discovered to have registered for the pri- 
mary election under fictitious names or to 
have given fictitious addresses. Here, as so 
often in New York, the names of dead men 
were used or of men that had moved to other 
cities. 

In Albany, in the election of 1906, it was 
estimated that there were three hundred 
false registrations. 

In Syracuse, in 1906, one-half of the 
voters in one district of one ward were chal- 
lenged for illegal registration. There was 
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evidence of extensive frauds. Blocks of 
men were voted that must needs be shown 
how to operate the voting-machine and 
evidently did not know one party from 
another. Men were voted from the county 
poorhouse that did not even pretend to be 
qualified residents. 

In St. Louis the situation described by a 
competent and experienced observer is as 
follows: 

“In the down -town, 
levee, and slum wards 
the registration books 
are padded on registra- 
tion days. Roustabouts 
from the levee are sent 
into numerous precincts 
in which there is a heavy 
floating population. 
Slips are furnished them 
giving names and ad- 
dresses, which they use 
in registering. They 
register in different pre- 
cincts and generally un- 
der assumed names. On 
election day other avail- 
able roustabouts are sent 
out with slips to vote the 
names fraudulently on 
the books. 

“Again, the work is 
done by gangs of from 
three to twenty white 
men who, in the down- 
town wards, go from 
precinct to precinct un- 
til they are registered 
under different assumed 
names, frequently in as many as a dozen 
precincts. They visit different precincts 
more than once. In 1904 in one instance 
twelve men registered in about ten pre- 
cincts, and each registered eight times in 
one of these. 

“On election day the same tactics are 
pursued until every fraudulent registration 
has been voted, and then they generally 
clean up the names of the voters who have 
failed to appear and vote.” 

In St. Paul floaters are exchanged with 
Minneapolis, as occasion may arise in 
either city. In the Third and Fourth 
wards colonization is flagrant and notorious, 
particularly at municipal elections. The 
lodging-houses are full of floaters. At the 
last municipal election the false registration 
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THE FLOATER, THE COLONIZER, AND THE PADDED REGISTRATION LIST BECAME 
USEFUL MACHINERY IN THE MAKING OF CORPORATION SUCCESS 


included such addresses as churches, ware- 
houses, and even the home of the chief 
of police. Repeating is also extensively 
practised, the repeaters being operated in 
blocks of ten. 

In Detroit colonization and false registra- 
tion are reported to be common in the river 
precincts. At the election of 1904 between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred 
Italians were registered fraudulently and 
voted. 

In Kansas City “the city election, of 
April 5, 1904, and the registration that im- 
mediately preceded it were the most fruitful 
of frauds in the recent history of the city. 
‘Flying squadrons’ of repeaters were used, 
and the police were charged with winking at 
the practice. In this election the ‘card sys- 
tem,’ which is said to have been used first in 
San Francisco, was put into operation here. 
A small card, easily carried in the vest 
pocket, was given to each repeater. It con- 
veyed in duplicate all the information that 
the poll-books carried. The repeater voted 
names that had been fraudulently placed on 
the poll-books. Evidence was found of 
colonization from St. Louis.” About two 
thousand false registrations were indicated. 
Twenty-five men registered from one house 
where nobody lived. 

In Louisville every voter must have a 
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registration certificate. These certificates 
are bought in large numbers and furnished 
to the colonizers and repeaters “ who go from 
polls to polls, many of them voting from 
ten to thirty times a day. It is by this con- 
tinuous performance that a body of one 
hundred trained repeaters can have such a 
tremendous effect at an election. There is 
also strong reason to believe,” says my 
correspondent, “that there exists between 
cities situated within short distances a sys- 
tem for the exchange of repeaters. Thus a 
set of politicians in Cincinnati, St. Louis, or 
Indianapolis will provide their brothers in 
Louisville with fifty ‘citizens’ for use in 
elections. These ‘citizens’ are always ex- 
pert in voting and can be depended upon to 
vote as many times as the time of open polls 
will allow.” 

There were seventeen hundred proved 
cases of false registration in 1905. 

In Indianapolis, my correspondent says, 
it is estimated that eight thousand votes 
have been trafficked in. 

These excerpts from reports made by men 
on the ground are cited merely to indicate 
something of the vast and sobering extent of 
the evil. 

The following table gives the estimated 
average number of false registrations made 
annually in the principal cities. It does 
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not refer to the number of fraudulent 
votes cast but only to registrations. 
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One fact is apparent in all these trans- 
actions. Clearly the thing has passed out of 
the domain of partisan politics. Whatever 
may have been the case in earlier years, 
these operations are not now a charge upon 
party campaign funds. That is demon- 
strable from the fact that their extent and 
cost have grown beyond the limits of the 
party treasury. Tammany Hall has, no 
doubt, the most perfect and productive of all 
systems of filling the campaign treasury; 
but, when the regular and necessary cam- 
paign expenses are deducted, there would be 
left no margin sufficient for such gigantic 
expenditures as the colonization of 1905, for 
instance, necessitated. To bring a floater 
to New York, to maintain him the requisite 
length of time, to pay the tariff rate for 
every vote he casts, to return him whence he 
came, to pay the lodging-house keepers, to 
provide the army of herders, managers, 
thugs, and cheap lawyers necessary to pro- 
tect and direct him, and to pay the broker- 
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age, masses the items of a big bill. If, to take 
the lowest estimate of the “New York 
Press,” twenty thousand floaters were used 
in the New York city election of 1905, 
the bill for their work could hardly 
have been less than eight hundred thousand 
dollars. This sum never came from the con- 
tributions of Tammany office-holders nor 
from the subscriptions of party members. 
To find its origin we must lay hold of the 
fact that within four years of the election 
the New York board of aidermen would 
have franchises worth eight hundred million 
dollars to dispose of; that many public- 
service corporations—gas, transportation, 
electric light—had vital interests at stake; 
that the great insurance companies were 
directly involved. It was from these sources 
that the colonization fund came into the 
New York election; it is from similar 
sources that similar funds are drawn in 
other cities. 

In other words, here is revealed one of the 
means by which the corporations elect their 
puppets, secure their franchises, obtain the 
laws they want, control legislative bodies, 
forestall investigation, and prevent, for 
instance, any rate regulation that would 
regulate or any meat inspection that would 
inspect. Here is a part of the method em- 
ployed since the floater, the colonizer, and 
the padded registration list became useful 
machinery in the making of corporation 
success. 

This being the case, what would seem 
to be most needed in this country is a mind 
ingenious enough to explain how such con- 
ditions can be reconciled with the bare 
essentials of popular government. 


The second part of ‘‘At the Throat of the Republic’’ will appear in the next issue. 





The Shuttles 


By Beth Slater Whitson 


Lorp, let me throw them carefully each day, 
The spools on which the fragile thread is wound— 
The thread of life, nor let me w vith it play— 
A broken strand not easily is bound. 
And I would rightly blend the red and gray, 
For as I weave so must my life be crowned. 
Lord, let me throw them true, day after day, 


The shuttles round which life’s frail threads 


are wound. 
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“SAVE HIM! SAVE MY BOY! MY DAVY!” 


(“The Scapular’’) 





The Beseckes 
A Christmas Story 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer 


IS name was Salvatore En- 
rico Spigarolli, and upon 
his first day in school 
Moey Leibovitz had the 
temerity to call him Sally, 
for short, and to laugh as 

he didso. Salvatore had the blood of Sicil- 
ian centuries in his veins—and he smiled 
back, sweetly, at Moey Leibovitz. But after 
school that day an Etnean eruption and a 
Vesuvian earthquake struck the unsuspect- 
ing Moey, and when the mist cleared away, 
he recognized Salvatore Enrico Spigarolli 
standing triumphantly over him. 

“Say ‘Salvatore’!” cried the victor. 

“Salvatore!” repeated Moey. 

“Dassa good! You call-a me Sally again 
an’ I kill-a you!” 

Which settled once and for all Salvatore’s 
status in school. At the point where the 
vague confines of the Ghetto encroach upon 
the equally vague boundaries of the Italian 
colony, where from the Beth Hamedrash of 
the Minsk Synagogue you can hear the 
organ peal of St. Aloysius’ Church, con- 
ditions exist that are unknown elsewhere in 
the Ghetto, among them being the com- 
mingling of Jewish and Catholic pupils in 
the public school. Whereby the presence 
of Salvatore in a class composed largely 
of Jewish boys is accounted for. In this 
neighborhood, also, religious prejudice is at 
a minimum. Whether the cause of this 
phenomenon be mutual knowledge or mu- 
tual respect or mutual poverty is neither 
here nor there; the situation exists and, like 
most situations, has its exceptions, 
and the principal exception was 
Cohen, the fiery-tempered _ little 
tailor who worked seven days from 
six o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night because he was 
poor and who was proud of his religion 


because his ancestors had been famous 
rabbis. 

The dream of Cohen’s life was that his 
son David should atone for his own lapse 
by becoming a rabbi and, to this end, he 
worked like a slave, denying himself every 
comfort, every relaxation, in order that the 
way might be paved for David’s rabbinical 
education. And although David was only 
eight years old and many years would have 
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to elapse before the thought of a profession 
could enter his head, his father toiled 
valiantly and hopefully ahead. 

Being the strongest boy in the class, Sal- 

vatore became leader of his own little clique, 

of whom David Cohen was his most de- 
voted follower. David was a pale-faced, 
delicate-looking little chap, with wizened, 
unhealthy features but full of vitality and all 
the impish mischief of youth. Salvatore 
was his idol, The manner in which 
Salvatore had triumphed over the fool- 
hardy Moey Leibovitz had thrilled David, 
and ever after that day if you wanted 
to find David you had only to hunt for 
Salvatore. 

A spirited game of “cops and robbers” 
was in progress, one day, in the course of 
which one of the bigger boys, running after 
the fleeing Salvatore, caught him by the 
collar of his shirt with so firm a grip that the 
garment was ripped almost entirely off his 
back. The usual wrangle ensued during 
which David stood by adding his reproaches 
to those of Salvatore, while the offender 
could only repeat, “I didn’t go for to do it 
on purpose!” On their homeward walk that 
afternoon David asked: 

“Say, Salve, what is that thing you had 
around your neck? I seen it when your 
shirt was tore off.” 

“That’s a scap’la.” 

“What’s it for?” asked David, with 
blinking eyes. 
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Salvatore shrugged his shoulders. “ For 
luck. Everybody wears ’em. Ain’t you 
got one?” David shook his head. 

“T guess only Goys (Christians) wear ’em. 
Let’s see it.” 

Salvatore loosened his shirt and drew 
forth a Servite scapular—the scapular of 
the Seven Dolors that is commonly worn by 
Italian Catholics—and David examined it 
very carefully. 

“Don’t you know what it’s for?” he 
asked. 

“Sure I do. It brings you luck. You 
have to go to church and know your cate- 
chism, and me mother gives me a crack if I 
leave it off!” 

David asked many more questions about 
scapulars, his inquiring mind unsatisfied 
with Salvatore’s replies, but he could elicit 
no more definite information. The sub- 
ject, however, lingered in his thoughts, and 
all that night he dreamed about scapulars 
and the luck they brought. 

The next day he asked Salvatore to show 
his scapular again. 

“Did you ever have good luck?” he 
asked. 

“Sure!” was the ready answer. “ Al- 
ways.’ 

On his w ay home that day David stopped 
at the tailor-shop where his father worked 
and rummaged among a heap of discarded 
cloth pieces until he found one that suited 
him. 
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“Can I have this, papa?” heasked. His 
father nodded, without looking up from his 
machine. Cohen’s nature was not demon- 
strative as a rule, and while his whole being 
was wrapped up in the boy there was but 
little communion between father and son. 
Cohen’s mind was fixed unwaveringly upon 
the future; companionship with his son, 
when he had become a great rabbi, was to 
be the joy of his old age. The lad’s mother 
had died in childbirth; they had but each 
other left. 

David took his piece of cloth home and 
with a pair of scissors cut out two pieces, 
following as closely as he could remember 
the design of Salvatore’s scapular. ‘Then, 
fastening them to a piece of string, he put the 
thing around his neck as he had seen Salva- 
tore do. 

“For good luck!’”? he murmured. 

For a whole week he wore it, and fora 
whole week he saw in his daily life nothing 
but manifestations of good luck produc ed 
by the wonderful scapular. The bright, 
crisp weather, the delightful play with 
snowballs, the ease with which he could do 
the sums in arithmetic at school, the whole 
succession of happy days could have been 
brought about by no other agent than 
David’s scapular. As he lay in bed at night 
while his father pored over the pages of the 
Torah, David’s little hand would fondly 
clasp the s¢ ‘apular, holding it tightly, some- 
times through all: his night’ s sleep. And 
then, one morning, his father discovered it. 
He knew its significance, and the blood 
rushed to his head. With a low, inarticu- 
late cry, he sprang upon the child as he lay 
in bed and tore the thing from his neck with 
such violence that the string cut into the 
flesh. 

“Where did you get it? he cried, 
shaking the lad roughly.“ Who has poison- 
ed your mind? How dare you wear the 
badge of the ( royim ?” 

David, aroused from a sound sleep, be- 
wildered and frightened and stung with the 
pain of the cut on his neck, burst into tears 
which quickly brought his father to his 
senses. When he had calmed the boy 
Cohen, trembling with the violence of his 
own emotions, questioned him about the 
scapular. David told him the simple story. 

Cohen strode to and fro, across the small 
apartment, wringing his hands i in grief. 

“Oh, Davy,” he cried, “you are too 
young to understand! But if you had stab- 
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bed me it would not have hurt more. It is 
the badge of the enemies of our people. 
When you grow up you will understand. 
But never, never let me see you wear it 
again.” 

Cohen was right—the lad was too young 
to understand. All that his mind grasped 
clearly was the fact that his good luck had 
been taken from him, and he was desolate. 
It was even too sacred a grief to confide to 
his friend Salvatore; David had to nurse his 
unhappiness in solitude. In the next few 
days, of course, eve ry thing went wrong. It 
began to rain and all the beautiful snow 
turned into slush. Somehow or other arith- 
metic suddenly grew harder, and the teacher 
rebuked him several times for his numerous 
mistakes. And then his head was always 
aching—a dull, throbbing ache that even 
a run in the cold, bracing air failed to allevi- 
ate. David felt that his good luck had gone 
forever. 

Cohen, meantime, had discussed the 
matier with the rabbi of his congregation 
and, acting upon his advice, had called at 
the tenement where Salvatore lived and had 
asked for his father. A dark-eyed, olive- 
tinted woman, who spoke English halt- 
ingly, had opened the door. 

“He has no father. I am his mother. 
What do you wish?” 

Cohen hesitated. He had come prepared 
to make bitter remonstrance against what he 
considered an attempt to proselytize his boy, 
but in the presence of a woman he felt help- 
less. He explained the situation, feebly. 

“Tam a Jew and my boy is : Jew and 
Jews do not wear scapulars. wish you 
would tell your boy not to put pi ideas 
into David’s head.” 

The woman’s eyes began to flash fire. 

“T am glad you came,” she said. “I 
know nothing whatever about any scapular. 
Salvatore 1s not a boy to talk religion to 
David or to anybody else. He is a good boy, 
and David is perfectly safe with him. ButI 
will tell you what is the matter with your 
boy. He is sick. He was here yesterday 
playing, and I could see that he has some- 
thing the matter with him. You don’t look 
after him. You don’t need to bother about 
his religion. You should bother more about 
his health. He is an unhappy boy.’ 

And then she slammed the door in his 
face, leaving Cohen dazed and trembling, 
groping his way unsteadily through the dark 
hall. David sick? David an unhappy boy? 
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His legs fairly shook beneath him as he 
walked to the school and sent for his boy. 

“David,” he asked, “are you sick?” 

“Yes, papa. I have a _ headache— 
always.” 

“Come, we will go to the doctor.” 

The doctor could not tell. The lad hada 
slight fever—it would take some time, 
perhaps four or five days, before more defi- 
nite symptoms developed—it might be any 
one of half a dozen things—better keep the 
lad home and give him simple, wholesome 
food—the doctor would call to-morrow. 

When Salvatore came home that day his 
mother kissed. him more tenderly than 
usual. 

“Where is David to-day?” she asked. 
Salvatore explained that his father had taken 
him from school. And then she kissed her 
boy again but said nothing of the scapular. 

“Mama,” he said, “can I have a quarter ? 
I'd like to buy Davy something for Christ- 
mas?” 

His mother’s brow puckered for a mo- 
ment’s thought and then a bright smile came 
to her face. 

“Yes, dear. He will enjoy it very much. 
I don’t think he is very well.” 

“No. He don’t run as fast as he used 

to.” 
It was the day before Christmas, but in the 
Ghetto that fact had but little significance. 
The tradesmen along Grand Street did a 
livelier business and the schools were closed, 
filling the streets with noisy, laughing 
children. Beyond that there were no signs 
of joyous holiday. What was more signifi- 
cant to Cohen was that it was the anniver- 
sary of his wife’s death when he had to go to 
the synagogue to recite the kaddish. 

Salvatore wandered enthusiastically along 
the toy-stands but found nothing that suited 
him. David, he knew, cared little for or- 
dinary toys, and the kind that he would like 
were beyond the reach of Salvatore’s quarter. 
He went to the book-stores, but books for 
boys were very dear. There was nothing 
but paper-covered detective and cowboy 
stories to be had for twenty-five cents, and 
these had no pictures. 

He wandered from store to store, a sturdy, 
olive-tinted mite, clutching his precious 
quarter, but there was nothing that it could 
buy that he thought David would really care 
for. He came to the Bowery and gazed i in 
the windows of all the pawnshops and stores 
where they sold unredeemed pledges, in 





the furniture stores and even in the big paint 
and hardware stores, but there was nothing 
a quarter could buy. A flash of color 
caught his eye, and he espied, in a window, 
a cheap, colored print of one of Raphael’s 
religious paintings, and then his heart gave 
a leap. 

“A scap’la! David would love to have a 
scap’la just like mine!” 

An hour later David, lying listlessly upon 
his bed, received the present from his 
Italian comrade, who tendered it with that 
assumed indifference with which boys try to 
hide their bashfulness upon such occasions. 

“Here’s a scap’la, Davy. It’s a merry 
Christmas for you.” 

David’s eyes grew bigger and shone with 
excitement. 

“Christmas is for Goys,” he said, in an 
awed whisper. “So is scap’las. My papa 
won’t like for me to wear it. Is it a real 
one?” 

“Sure it is. It’s for good luck. Good- 
by. I got to go home.” 

David held the scapular—a_ Servite 
scapular of the Seven Dolors—in his hand, 
his pulse beating faster, and gazed at it with 
glowing eyes. 

“My good luck will come again. 
have no more headache.” 

With uneasy conscience he placed it 
around his neck. Through the window in 
the rear which overlooked St. Aloysius’ 
Church came the faint strains of the Adeste 
Fideles. 


I won’t 


Magnified and hallowed be His great 
name in the world which He hath created 
according to His will, and may He cause His 
kingdom to reign in your lives and days and 
within the life of all Israel, speedily and in 
a near time, and say ye “ Amen!” Be His 
great name blessed forever and to all eternity. 

‘ Be there much peace from heaven, 
life jor us and for all Israel, and say ye 
“Amen!” He who maketh peace in his 
places may He make peace among us and 
among all Israel, and say ye “ Amen!” 


So runs the kaddish, and the walls of the 
little synagogue echoed the response: 

Amen! Be His great name blessed forever 
and to all eternity! 

The observance of the kaddish left Cohen 


in that curious state of physical depression 
and religious exaltation that frequently 
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follows fervid devotion, and on his home- 
ward journey his heart throbbed in pained 
response to the cry of Israel—a cry that 
rings out loudest in moments of grief. 

“ Look, papa!” 

Afraid to utter more, fearful of his father’s 
wrath, yet hopeful, with the hopefulncss of 
childhood, that his father might relent and 
let him keep the precious amulet, David 
held it aloft. The room was dark, and 
Cohen could not see clearly what it was that 
his son was holding out to him. He took 
it and held it to the light. And then, witha 
cry, he flung it to the floor as he would 
have flung a snake, and turning violently 
upon the lad, struck him—struck him with 
his open hand upon the cheek. 

“Again? You dared hold that cursed 
thing again?” he cried. “David! David! 
Do you want to kill me?” 

David did not cry. The blow had not 
hurt. He turned languidly upon his side. 

“Salvatore gave it to me for Christmas,” 
he said. “I wanted to ask you before I 
kept it. Oh, papa, make my headache 
better.” 

At that moment the doctor came and, for 
a few moments, filled the room with a cheer- 
ful presence. 

“Well, little man, I guess we’ll have clear 
sailing now,” he said, after his examination. 
“You'll have to lie perfectly steady in bed 
for a few weeks and then—then, we’ll be all 
right.” He beckoned Cohen out into the 
hall. 

“It is meningitis,” he said. “There’s 
quite an epidemic of it. You'll have to get 
a nurse. It’s a treacherous disease. Can 
you afford a nurse?” 

Cohen nodded. Yes. The money that 
was to have paid for David’s rabbinical 
education would pay for a nurse. And all 
that night he sat at David’s bedside, 
watching the nurse—and never uttering a 
word, although, at times, his lips moved. 

The next day he did not go to work but 
sat at David’s bedside, dozing for a few 
moments at a time, but wakeful at the slight- 
est sound. Once he moved his chair to 
make way for the nurse and, in so doing, his 
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eyes fell upon the scapular that lay on the 
floor. He sat perfectly still, but his eyes 
never left the scapular. David began to 
rave, but though his father winced as though 
a dagger had stabbed him, he did not take 
his eyes from the scapular. Cohen’s lips 
had become absolutely bloodless. The 
pupils of his eyes were widely dilated. He 
was unkempt; his fingers twitched at times 
and his face was of an ashen pallor. But he 
could not take his eyes from the scapular. 

It was on the fourth day. David sud- 
denly sat bolt upright in bed, scattering the 
ice that was bound to his head, and cried: 

“ A scap’la is sure for good luck. It cured 
my headache!” 

With his hand clutching his throat as 
though he would strangle himself Cohen 
staggered from the room. He started down 
the stairs, groping blindly, and slipped and 
fellheadlong. He arose, bruised but feeling 
no pain, and rushed out of the house. Hat- 
less, coatless, he reeled onward through the 
cold night until he came to the door of 
St. Aloysius’ Church. The church was de- 
serted. The air was heavy with incense, and 
candles were burning dimly at the altar. In 
the middle of the aisle the father threw him- 
self upon his knees, raised his arms in sup- 
plication, and crying in a hoarse, croaking 
voice, “Save him! Save my boy! My 
Davy!” fell forward, unconscious, upon the 
stone floor. 

The sexton, in the vestry room, heard the 
cry and summoned assistance. They found 
that the man’s leg was badly wrenched and 
sent fora doctor. It was the same doctor 
who was attending David, and he had Cohen 
carefully carried to his home. 

“Here’s a cheerful business,” he said, 
entering the apartment ahead of the pro- 
cession. “You’ve got two patients now, 
instead of one. How’s the boy?” 

“Sh-h-h!” said the nurse. “ He’s sweat- 
ing. It broke out the moment his father 
left the room. He’s resting quietly now.” 

The physician felt his pulse. And then 
he smiled. 

“T’ll fix up the old gentleman’s leg and 
then, I guess, you can have a night’s sleep.” 


” 
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CORSETS AND LOW-NECKED DRESSES ARE NOT NEARLY SO 
GREAT MENACES TO HEALTH AS IS THE OVERLOADING OF 
THE BODY WITH CLOTHING. THE FOOLISHNESS OF FLANNELS 


By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 


HE obvious does not always 

happen to be true. Few 
things could appear more 
self-evident, on but the mer- 
est glance at the fearful and 
wonderful garments which 
envelop us, than that cloth- 
ing was originally designed 
to protect us from the 
weather, had its basis in 
utility, infact. And yet few things could be 
farther from the truth. Nothing could have 
been farther from the mind of our suppositi- 
tious ancestor, the noble savage, “when 
naked through the woods he ran,” than that 
such scraps and fragments of garments as 
he wore were to protect him from the 
weather. 

Instead of putting on clothing to protect 
himself against the weather, primitive man’s 
first step was, as a matter of fact, to denude 
himself of such natural clothing as he al- 
ready possessed in the shape of his hairy 
coating, which, in the tropical climate in 
which he originated, was not only unneces- 
sary but a source of perpetual annoyance 
in the days before insect powder was in- 
vented. The first step toward dressing was 
to undress—a tendency which still survives 
on state occasions. The face, emerging 
first, was pronounced good, and the process 
was enthusiastically extended to the re- 
mainder of the body. The old theory that 
the skin of man became denuded by the 
friction of clothing and that the hairy coat- 
ing disappeared because it was no longer 
necessary is utterly unsupported by the 
facts. 

When man had succeeded in clearing him- 
self, with the energy and enthusiasm dis- 
played by our American pioneers in the 
backwoods, his artistic genius, which was 
just developing after the fashion of the small 
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boy’s, discovered that here was a superb 
background for the display of its triumphs. 
With the aid of charcoal and pieces of 
colored stone and sticky paints, lines and 
patterns and figures were gleefully painted 
upon the surface, and so delighted was 
he with the effect, that he proceeded to 
etch them in with sharks’ teeth, splinters 
of bone, and thorns. That this stage 
actually occurred in our ancestry we 
furnish amusingly conclusive proofs in our 
own time, by the delight that nearly every 
boy takes at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment in having blue hearts and pink anchors 
tattooed on his arms. 

A little later, it occurred to some savage 
genius that the general effect might be 
pleasingly heightened by hanging fringes 
and pendants of various sorts around the 
neck, the waist, and the wrists and ankles. 
These, of course, were of the scantiest at 
first, but they gradually expanded and grew, 
fringes were hung from the necklace, feath- 
ers were stuck into it, bits of bark were 
worked in to make it stand out better, the 
more expensive skins of rare animals were 
combined with it, and finally it became a 
cloak. By a similar process of expansion 
the ornamental belt combined with the 
loin-cloth to form the short skirt or kilt. 

That was about as far as the process got 
in the tropics. But when the more enter- 
prising members of the race began to push 
farther and farther away from the equator 
in search of game or berries or for cooler 
places to make their summer camps, they 
began to find that these cumbrous and ex- 
ceedingly expensive ceremonial cloaks and 
kilts were of value as protection from the 
weather. The cloak was therefore length- 
ened into the blanket, and the kilt was 
brought below the knees. But this so ob- 
viously interfered with the use of the arms 
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in fighting and of the legs in running, that a 
further development was necessary, and 
another genius stepped into the gap and 
split the kilt to form the loose trousers and 
divided the cloak to make sleeves. This, 
however, was a comparatively late develop- 
ment. Indeed, a large part of the species 
has not yet been more than half emanci- 
pated by it. It naturally did not occur in 
the tropics, because there the only time that 
cold was experienced was at night, when it 
could be met by the throwing on of blankets 
or wraps. Even as a protection against 
rain, garments were of little use, because the 
ordinary tropical rain is a drenching water- 
spout-like downpour, which will penetrate 
everything except a mackintosh within a 
few minutes. 

One of the big-game hunters gives a most 
amusing account of the way in which his 
native bearers and hunters in Central 
Equatorial Africa prepared for a rain, 
namely, by stripping off every shred of 
clothing, rolling it into tight bundles, which 
they put inside their packs, and going naked. 
He had the openness of mind to follow their 
example and found it a great relief. The 
moment the rain ceased, he was dry. 

Loose, flowing garments which do not 
come close enough to the body either to 
interfere with ventilation or absorb perspi- 
ration and can be readily thrown off in the 
privacy of one’s own quarters have re- 
mained the standard of wearing apparel 
throughout the tropics and subtropics. 
Hence hygienic-costume problems are there 
totally different from ours, and, indeed, 
most reformers urge us to hark back to the 
picturesque and sweeping voluminousness 
of the dress of those regions. It is when 
tailors begin to make things that cling closely 
to the body and hamper its movements that 
trouble begins. 

Contrary, perhaps, to popular impression, 
we have less quarrel from a hygienic point 
of view with the ornamental aspects of 
clothing than with its utilitarian ones and 
those growing out of false ideas of modesty. 
We have been accustomed to lay more 
stress upon the former because they seem so 
absurd and so unnecessary. Mere ideas 
of beauty or of ornament certainly ought to 
give way to considerations of health. We 
have, therefore, declaimed without mercy 
against the diaphragm-cramping, _liver- 
displacing corset, the tight shoe, and the 
pneumonia-breeding exposure of full dress, 
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or rather undress. All that can possibly be 
said on these subjects, and a good deal more 
than can be supported, has been said s 
many times that it is superfluous even to 
refer to them here. It might simply be 
said in passing that all the hepatic and 
other displacements that are laid at the door 
of the corset are to be found in abundance in 
women who never heard the name of the 
instrument; and that the death-rate from 
pneumonia and tuberculosis in the classes 
that never wear what, with delicate irony, i 
termed full dress, is at least thirty per cent. 
higher than in the classes that do indulge in 
this alleged absurdity. 

The chief quarrel which hygiene has with 
clothing is that there is too much of it; that 
garments come down too far, are too tight, 
too heavy, too hot. We do easily four times 
as much harm to our health by overloading 
ourselves with clothing and by ov erindulging 
ourselves in the luxury of warmth (cramping 
the movements of the body, interfering 
with the respiration, depriving the skin of 
its most inalienable right, the right to fresh 
air, soaking up the perspiration, and mak- 
ing a refrigerating cold-pack for the body 
after exercise) as we do by simply pressing 
the body at some single point like the waist 
line or the ball of the foot. 

At bottom the corset is but a device for 
enabling us to wear and retain the volumi- 
nous clothing which modesty and comfort 
demand without totally losing all semblance 
of figure. Get rid of the absurd super- 
fluity of skirts and petticoats, and the corset 
will disappear of itself. 

Here again we have to contend against, 
not an idea of beauty, not even a false one, 
but a ridiculous form of that exceedingly 
doubtful virtue, modesty, which makes it a 
capital offense for the gentler sex to show 
that they are bipeds. Mrs. Grundy de- 
mands that from a conventional point of 
view they shall be regarded as all in one 
piece, like the figures in Noah’s arks. And 
there you are. Not merely the doctor—he 
doesn’t count for much anyway—but the 
artist, the sculptor, the intelligent modiste 
have all alike inveighed against this idiocy 
for three-quarters of a century, with just 
about the same amount of effect as Burdette 
says good advice has upon the mind of a 
young man, namely, “In proportion to the 
square of the contents of the hole that is left 
in the center of a bowl of water after you 
take vour finger out of it.” 
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The influence of modesty, that curious 
virtue which begins just where innocence 
and purity leave off, would require a whole 
chapter, but it would be both humiliating 
and—hopeless. Suffice it to say that the 
story of the fig-leaves in the Garden of Eden 
is both typical and significant. It never 
occurred to our first parents that they 
needed them until after the episode of the 
apple. 

In fact, beauty and health go hand in 
hand here as almost everywhere else. A 
loosely draped toga or other upper garment 
with short or no sleeves, a loose divided 
lower garment reaching but little below the 
knees, with a cloak, mantilla, serape, or 
what not for rain or cold, is the ideal cos- 
tume alike of the classicist, the sculptor, the 
painter, who puts all his favorite subjects 
into it wherever freedom of choice is per- 
mitted, the high-class costume artist, and 
the physician and physical instructor. The 
late Monsieur Worth, master dressmaker of 
the world, kept hanging for years in his con- 
sultation chambers a costume of this de- 
scription closely resembling that worn by the 
upper-class Persian women, which he point- 
ed out to every one of his customers who 
asked him for an ideal costume. 

The trouble is not so much with our false 
ideas of beauty as of morals. In fact, 
although ideas of beauty have led us into 
certain dangers in dress, they have protected 
us from others, or would have done so if they 
had been given reasonable consideration. 
The chest-protector and the everlasting 
flannels are just as repugnant to an intelli- 
gent hygienic sense as they are to “the 
sense in us for beauty,” and have done 
quite as much harm to the health of the 
species as any two beauty-born absurdities 
that can be mentioned. 

From the most matter-of-fact physiologic, 
yes, even chemical, point of view, we are 
ready ffankly to concede that it is perfectly 
legitimate to require of a garment that it be 
beautiful, or as nearly so as may be, consid- 
ering what wears it. If it is “uglifying, ” it 
is pretty safe to be unhygienic. You may 
apply this touchstone to the creations of the 
dress-reformers as freely as you please. 

Biologic morality recognizes pride as one 
of the chief of the virtues, in spite of its 
occasional excesses. And there are few 
more wholesome forms of it than pride of 
appearance. The individual who is fas- 
tidious as to the external form and appear- 
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ance of his or her clothing is exceedingly 
likely to extend that fastidiousness and high 
sense of cleanliness to the body under the 
clothes. To be “well groomed,” in our 
expressive modern vernacular, is to have 
made a long step toward keeping in good 
health, especially when the care is extended, 
as it usually is, to those most important 
organs, the teeth, as well as the hair and the 
nails. 

Even horse-trainers have discovered that 
thorough and vigorous grooming will take a 
couple of seconds off a racer’s record. And 
the stodgy and unimaginative steer can 
actually be made to gain weight by the pro- 
cedure. A good coat, a satin finish, is not 
only the chief sign of health in animals, but 
a means of its continuance. Men and 
women who take pride in their personal ap- 
pearance are at least twenty per cent. more 
likely to avoid dangers from infection and 
from filth of all sorts and to resist success- 
fully such illnesses as they may encounter 
than are those who are slovenly or in- 
different. 

Proverbs to the contrary are, of course, 
abundant, but these, as usual, are little more 
than the attempts of mediocrity and coward- 
ice to console themselves for their lack of 
success. Fine feathers do not always make 
fine birds, but you will find the latter inside 
of the former eight times out of ten. And 
while all that glitters is not gold, as that sage 
philosopher, the Hon. Isaac Epstein, re- 
marks, “But if id does glidder, you can bet id 
aind’t mud.” Appearances are occasional- 
ly deceitful, but not half so often as proverbs 
or moralists. 

The chief and commonest objection to a 
garment, from a hygienic point of view, is 
that there is too much of it, that it covers in 
one piece too many joints in succession. 
The dangers from this offense are, of course, 
obvious. What makes us warm-blooded 
animals is our muscles, and if the play of 
the muscles is interfered with persistently 
through all our waking hours, the effect 
is deadening and devitalizing. The best 
way to degrade people into dolls is to 
dress them like dolls. Not only so, but 
this fault takes away one of the perfectly 
legitimate and most important incentives to 
acquiring a good muscular development, 
and that is the opportunity to display it 
visibly. The minute a man begins to get 
good biceps or a well-rounded forearm, he 
wants to roll up his sleeves. And when he 
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has a shank that is something better than 
gas-piping he has no particular objection to 
knickerbockers and golf-stockings. At first 
thought this may seem a comparatively 
trifling influence, but the more it is con- 
sidered the more far-reaching it will be seen 
to be. 

So far from the exposure of the arms and 
chest, which the conventional evening dress 
demands of women, being injurious, it is 
distinctly beneficial physically. In the first 
place, colds are not caught by direct expo- 
sure of the upper part of the lungs to 
even chilly air. That childish fallacy was 
exploded long ago. And again, the neces 
sity of displaying well-molded arms and 
well-rounded shoulders has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to the development of 
these parts of the figure in the women of the 
leisure class, in whom otherwise they would 
have tended to atrophy from disuse. 

The harm done both by the exposure to 
possible chill from the baring of the neck 
and arms in evening dress and by the wear- 
ing of those charming but diaphanous 
creations through which every wind of 
heaven can blow, and which the really sterner 
sex yet wears with smiling face when the 
weaker one is going about with its coat 
collar turned up, has been enormously 
exaggerated. The colds and the declines 
that are developed by fair young creatures 
on account of going to parties when the 
doctor told them not to are due either to the 
foul infected air of the oe or the 
absurdly late hours kept. As long as they 
feel warm and have a good color anda good 
circulation, women and girls may go as thin- 
ly dressed as they please with comparative 
safety. And really the habit is self-reg- 
ulating, for the minute a girl’s nose turns 
red or her lips blue, she is a fright, and she 
knows it. 

The next most objectionable feature is 
that a garment clings closely to the 
figure. This is undesirable for two reasons. 
The first is that it is apt to repeat the of- 
fense that we have already been discussing, 
namely, cramping the necessary movements. 
No garment can be as elastic as the skin, 
and, however thin or loosely woven, if it fits 
at all closely over a joint or even over the 
swell of a muscle, it is sure to cramp free 
movement, and the amount of interference 
with muscvlar efficiency which will actually 
be effected sy the gentle pressure of even a 
silken garment which fits closely to every 
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joint and every muscle-body is something 
incredibly great. Just try playing — 
some day with a close- fitting sleeve and ; 

cuff that draws closely round your wrist; your 
arm will be useless inside of a dozen games. 

But the greatest defect of the close-fitting 
garment is that it interferes with the natural 
ventilation of the skin. This, it is true, is 
only a small per cent. of the total ventilation 
of the body, carried on chiefly through the 
lungs, but it is an exceedingly important 
part. The amount of excreta given off by 
the skin is small, but these excreta appear 
peculiarly poisonous. 

Pfliiger has recently obtained some most 
curious results in experiments upon skin 
ventilation. He put his subject in an 
ordinary pneumatic cabinet which he 
closed tightly, and timed him to see how 
soon he began to show signs of distress 
from fouling of the air. He then opened the 

cabinet, filled it with fresh air, and put the 
subject back into it with his head protrud- 
ing through an opening in the door, which 
was closed by a rubber washer or apron 
fitting closely round his neck. He was thus 
getting a full supply of fresh air through the 
lungs, while his skin was breathing in the 
confined space of the cabinet. Much to 
Pfliiger’s surprise, after a somewhat longer 
interval than before the patient began to 
show symptoms of distress, to gasp for breath, 
and to complain of dizziness and a sense of 
oppression. Just as soon as the water 
vapors and extractives in the air-chamber 
had reached a certain density and the air 
a certain degree of heat no more could 
be given off from the skin, and the sensa- 
tions of skin-suffocation appeared. 

This throws an interesting light upon the 
remarkable relief given in hot, close rooms 
by a current of air from an electric fan, 
even though that be placed in a closed 
corner of the room and merely stirs up the 
air which is already present. By giving a 
constant change of air to the surface of our 
bodies, it prevents them from surrounding 
themselves with this jacket of warm, foul air. 
It also throws an interesting light upon the 
value of the open-air treatment in con- 
sumption, a treatment which, by the way, is 
now being extended to pneumonia, typhoid 
and other fevers. So that it is exc eedingly 
important that a garment should either 
hang loosely or be sufficiently porous to 
permit of free interchange of air, vapor, and 
heat between the skin and the external air. 
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Here again a true sense of the artistic 
comes to our aid by pointing out that cloth- 
ing beautifies the figure, not by revealing 
the actual anatomical details, but by sug- 
gesting outlines and permitting graceful 
attitudes and poses. The beauty of the 
human figure consists chiefly in its lithe and 
graceful movements. In repose there is 
little particularly attractive about it. It is 
certainly a far-wandered sense of beauty 
which would insist upon garments fitting 
closely to the figure at more than a very 
few points. While the proportions of the 
athlete or of the Venus de Milo are a thing 
of beauty and a joy to look upon, those of 
the average human form divine are not 
exactly in that class. [From the point of 
view of the bathing-beach or the gymna- 
sium we must admit that it was a fortunate 
day for most of us when clothing was in- 
vented and became de rigueur. 

The next defect of clothing is that it is too 
thick. This is injurious in two ways: first, 
by interfering with the free ventilation of the 
skin, and second, by keeping the body sur- 
face at an abnormally high temperature, 
and as a consequence of this promoting 
excessive perspiration. 

The one thing for which we have been 
striving with our houses, our heating appli- 
ances and our clothing, is to surround our 
bodies with an air of as nearly uniform tem- 
perature, day and night, winter and summer, 
as possible. This aim, while perfectly 
legitimate and necessary within certain 
limits, can easily be and habitually is carried 
to an extreme. We are now beginning to 
discover that not a uniform, equable tem- 
perature, but frequent and rather vigorous 
variations of temperature form the ideal 
milieu. That climate is the most healthful, 
not merely to vigorous individuals, but also 
to a majority of invalids, which has well- 
marked contrasts both between the seasons 
and between day and night. Heat stimu- 
lates one kind of metabolic activity, cold 
another, an equable temperature neither. 
When to its interference with skin respira- 
tion, its prevention of the wholesome and 
necessary stimuli of variations of tempera- 
ture, we add its effect in both promoting ex- 
cessive perspiration and keeping itself cling- 
ing like a wet blanket to the body, we can 
see how distinctly undesirable overthickness 
of clothing is. 

The last defect of clothing is in being too 
impervious. This may be brought about, 






of course, by mere thickness alone, but also 


by material which is deficient in porousness. 
The most frequent offenders in this respect 
are rubber, leather, and furs. Leather is, of 
course, less objectionable than rubber, be- 
cause in its natural condition it is somewhat 
porous, but most of this porousness has 
been destroyed by the tanning and the 
finishing applied to it. Neither leather nor 
rubber should be worn except as an emer- 
gency protection, and this statement, of 
course, applies to furs. As a temporary 
protection against the penetration of icy 
wind furs are of great value; but when 
worn habitually, and especially during any 
sort of muscular exercise, they are about 
the worst clothing ever devised, stopping 
ventilation, retaining perspiration and heat, 
and cramping movements. 

This brings us to. the question of the ma- 
terials out of which garments may be made. 
This problem the age-long experiences of 
the race have solved fairly rationally, in that 
the vast majority of garments for human 
use are made of some form of woven 
web, wool, cotton, grass, or silk. The ad- 
vantages of the woven web are, of course, 
purely mechanical; namely, that except in a 
few of the very tightest of cloths, like duck, 
openings are necessarily left, through which 
both air and moisture can pass. Inciden- 
tally, also, most of them are somewhat 
elastic or much more so than skins or hides. 

The factors which have raised flannels 
and other woolen fabrics to such an extra- 
ordinary pinnacle of semi-sanctity in pseudo- 
hygienic circles, are that, in addition to 
being porous and elastic, they feel warm, 
a sensation due to the pricking of the skin 
by the broken ends of the woolen fibers, and, 
weightiest of all, retain the shape of their 
mesh and consequent porousness to a cer- 
tain degree when moist. As is well known, 
if you get wet through with flannels on, it 
does not chill you as it would if you wore 
cotton. The ordinary cotton fabric col- 
lapses when wet and becomes nearly im- 
pervious and a rapid conductor of heat. 
The woolen fabric retains to a considerable 
degree its form, is still porous, though, of 
course, less so than when dry, and does not 
permit the escape of the body heat. When 
this has been said, however, all has been 
said, and the groveling w orship of flannels 
as the word of power in problems of clothing 
is as absurd as anything that the slaves of 
fashion have been guilty of. 
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HEY came to the café, one 
j Sunday, Monsieur Poireau 
and Chi Chi, his dog. It was 
the hour when one sips one’s 
petite liqueur, glances at 
one’s petit journal, and re- 
flects that, after all, a life 
where there must be a Sun- 
day in every week is not a 
thing at which to shrug the shoulders. An 
atmosphere of gentle digestion floated in 
lazy smoke clouds over the heads of the 
consommateurs. Monsieur Poireau breathed 
it deep, as he stepped into the doorway, and 
looked engagingly about him. He was of 
a small fierceness which commands atten- 
tion, his eyes snapped so that one could 
almost hear them, his mustache was 
pointed like the horns of the devil, and 
his hands made gestures as if he were con- 
stantly dismissing his inferiors. Always 
at his heels, so close that the tip of his nose 
touched them, trotted Chi Chi, the dachs- 
hund. 

Pierre, the gargon, recognizing at once the 
importance of the new ar- 
rivals, advanced with a re- 
spectful politeness, and con- 
ducted them to the table of 
occasion near the window. 
Monsieur Poireau installed 
himself, Chi Chi installed 
himself, the order was given 
for a sugared wine, and the 
thing was done, for they who 
enter once the Café Lamar- 
tine return always again. 

In the case of Monsieur 
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Poireau, he became soon its pride, Chi Chi 
its joy. He was intelligent, this Monsieur 
Poireau, he had opinions of everything, and 
he gave them—oh, yes, for that!—he gave 
them freely to Pierre, to madame, the fat cais- 
siére, to all those who had the privilege of 
sitting near him. “See you,” he would say, 
hitting the table with his small, nervous fist, 
“Chi Chi is the only thing not French which 
I have ever loved. He understands me, that 
Chi Chi. But all else which belongs to me 
is of Paris—Paris, where every boulevard 
is another heaven, and where every heaven 
has its angels, the adorable creatures””—at 
this point Monsieur Poireau would stroke 
his mustache very gently until, observing 
the discreet smile of Pierre, he would con- 
tinue in haste, “and where there is ma- 
dame, my wife, a superior person, I assure 
you, not at all the ordinary wife. One of 
these days she will join me here,” and 
Pierre, listening attentively, caught the 
breath of a sigh. 

During these reflections Chi Chi always 
hungrily frequented the most generous parts 
of the café. He had an 
appetite which never closed 
its mouth. He was always 
ready, was Chi Chi, to eat. 
Madame Gobin, the caissiére, 
adored him. ‘Come here, 
my little black cabbage, my 
Chi Chi dear,” she would 
call, twisting her big smiling 
mouth into a rosette as she 
whistled for him. She kept in 
her desk packages of delicious 
wafers—twelve in a package 
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—hollow, round, long wafers. ChiChi would 
devour them, beginning at the end and 
eating toward Madame Gobin’s fingers, until 
the last little bit had disappeared. Then 
he would turn, in spite of her caresses, and 
waddle off to an old man who sat near the 
door, and who always fed him sugar. As 
for Monsieur Poireau, he talked continually 
without tiring himself. “America!” he 
would cry, and in his voice there would be a 
supreme dis- 


gust. “Why 
am I here, you 
ask? Listen. 


Why are you 
here, why are 
we all here? 
Name of a dog, 
it is vulgar, but 
necessary — 
America!”’ 

“T have been 
so lonely, so 
sad, until I 
walk into this 
café,” he said 
another time. 
“Tt is a child 
of Paris, this 
café. Chi Chi 
and I, we find 
it charming, 
agreeable. 
When my wife 
arrives, she will 
also be glad to 
know of it. She 
writes me all 
the while of 
America. I tell 
her it isa mag- 
nificent coun- 
try —to make 


the monev.” AN OLD MAN WHO ALWAYS FED HIM SUGAR 


Pierre nod- 
ded wisely. “Yes, yes, monsieur has, as 
always, reason. But when may we expect 
madame?” 

“Tt will not be long now,” answered 
Mons‘2ur Poireau, and Chi Chi, who was 
curled up on the chair opposite his master, 
winked an indifferent eye. 

Several weeks unrolled themselves. Life 
in the Café Lamartine continued the same, 
the embonpoint of Chi Chi increased, Mon- 
sieur Poireau talked more and more often 
with Madame Gobin, Pierre remained al- 














That Chi Chi 









ways discreet. When, one fine day, Mon- 
sieur Poireau made the announcement: 
“Madame my wife comes the next week. 
She will no longer wait,” everyone hastened 
to felicitate the happy husband, who, how- 
ever, did not seem to respond as joyously 
as one might have expected. 

During the last few days before the ar- 
rival of Madame Poireau, he frequented 
more than ever the Café Lamartine. But 
as all things 
come and pass, 
also came the 
day, and with 
it Madame 
Poireau. The 
Café Lamar- 
tine was pink of 
feverish waic- 


ing. Madame 
Gobin had 


pinned a red 
bow tothe neck 
of her black 


dress. ‘‘She 
will see — that 
Madame Poi- 


reau,”’ she said 
to Pierre. At 
the hour of the 
little liqueurs a 
cab drew up to 
the café. In it 
was the family 
Poireau, Chi 
Chi sitting on 
the box with 
the coachman. 

Madame Poi- 
reau_ preceded 
her husband, as 
they entered 
the café. He 
followed her 
slowly, and 
after him, with an air of unaccustomed 
quiet, waddled Chi Chi. It was a big 
moment. Everyone turned to look, then 
everyone shrugged their shoulders so lightly 
that only Pierre noticed. Madame Poireau 
was of a positive type, a type to be ap- 
proached with care. She wore an enor- 
mous hat covered with plumes, her dress 
was a confection in red velvet, she carried 
many rings, and an air of importance en- 
veloped her as a fog envelops a_ palace. 
She smiled vaguely, with a smile which said, 
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“Tam here, but I expected 
something different.” 

Monsieur Poireau hastened 
forward. “Permit me, my 
dear Angélique, to present to 
you Madame Gobin, my good 
friend. MadameGobin, Ma- 
dame Poireau.” The two 
women saluted stiffly. “ Very 
happy,” murmured Madame 
Poireau. “ What an animal 
of a woman!” thought Madame Gobin 
to herself, but to Madame Poireau she 
said, “Charmed.” “You have been kind 
formy husband. I thank you,” began Ma- 
dame Poireau grandly. Madame Gobin 
waved a fat hand. “I beg of you, madame, 
she cried, “it is nothing.” “On the con- 
trary,” insisted Madame Poireau, taking 
her place at the table by the window. 

An atmosphere of restraint fell upon the 
Café Lamartine. Only Chi Chi seemed as 
ready to eat as ever. Madame Gobin fed 
him savagely. “ La belle ajffairel”’ she whis- 
pered to Pierre. Madame Poireau, calm, 
indifferent, sat back in her chair. Her eye- 
brows raised themselves as she glanced at 
herhusband. “You call this America,” she 
said at last, “this hole, and the old turtle 
who makes eyes at you?” 
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Monsieur Poireau waved 
one nervous hand at his wife. 
“But it is the only French 
café in this sacred city,” he 
said. 

“And what of it?” de- 
manded Madame Poireau. 
“T come to America to see 
America. Hear you? We 
will go elsewhere.” 

“T love it, Chi Chi loves 
it,” continued Monsieur Poireau. “Angé- 
lique, beautiful one, we have our good 
friends here.” 

“T do not desire such good friends,” 
declared Madame Poireau. 

Pierre ventured near them. “What will 
madame have?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I am fatigued. I depart. 
Come, Henri.” Madame Poireau inclined 
her head, her smile was like a crack in a 
piece of ice. Monsieur Poireau followed her 
without another word. He had the air of 
a candle which is suddenly extinguished. 
“At to-morrow,” called Madame Gobin. 
Chi Chi refused to go; he stood in the door 
and moved furiously his tail. Monsieur 
Poireau whistled, Madame Poireau whis- 
tled, Pierre touched him gently with the toe 
of his boot, still Chi Chi would not go. Then 





‘CHI CHI AND I, WE FIND 


IT CHARMING, AGREEABLE” 








OF A WoMAN!”’ 


‘SWHAT AN ANIMAL 


Madame Poireau seized the obstinate 
animal, tapped him cruelly with her fingers, 
shook him until he barked, and carried him 
out under her arm. Ainsi sott-il,”” mur- 
mured Pierre, winking at Madame Gobin. 

Two or three days passed themselves. 
No Monsieur Poireau, no Madame Poireau, 
no Chi Chi. There was an emptiness in the 
Café Lamartine. “in fine, has she eaten 
him?” asked Madame Gobin of Pierre. 
The wafers of Chi Chi became stale, and the 
good Madame Gobin wept a little, when 
Pierre was not looking. 

At last, one evening, Pierre came up to 
her with an air of triumph. “I have the 
nail of the affair,” he said, chuckling; 
“our Monsieur Poireau is led by the ear.” 

re Explain ) yourself,” said Madame Gobin. 

“Tt is this way,” continued Pierre. “I 
have a friend who is working in that sacred 
place of a Hanley, on the Broadw: iy. He 
bas heard me speak of Chi Chi. ‘ Tiens,’ 
he say to me to- day, ‘IT have seen Chi Chiat 
Hanley last night. He had a miserable air, 
that Chi Chi. Figure to yourself, the dogs 
are not permitted to enter that restaurant, 
so the poor little animal was tied in the hall. 
He was pulling, pulling, to detach himself 
from the cord, and he looked always with 
envy in the café.’ ‘And how appeared 
Monsieur Poireau?’ I ask my friend. He 
shook his head. ‘I would not be in his 
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THOUGHT MADAME GOBIN TO HERSELF 


shoes,’ he answer. ‘He was installed op- 
posite his old elephant. He hung his head, 
he spoke little, he ate little, he regarded Chi 
Chi in the hall. But the old one amused 
herself. She talked bad English to Jean, 
she drank the beer, she made the eyes like a 
young girl of sixteen.’ 

Madame Gobin lifted her hands to heaven. 
“The poor ones,” she murmured. “ How 
was she dressed ?” 

“ My friend remarked that she was dressed 
like an American.” 

‘Ah, Dieu,” cried Madame Gobin, “ mon 
petit Chi Chi, what is arriving to you?” 

“Chi Chi looked thin, he observed,’ said 
Pierre. 

“Ah, Dieu,” repeated Madame Gobin. 
But hardly had she ceased lamenting, when 
appeared in the door a small creature, who 
moved furiously his tail. “Chi Chi!” 
screamed Madame Gobin. “ Chi Chi, 
mon chien-chien, my black cabbage!’ 

Chi Chi waddled over to her, and she ha- 
stened down the steps from her wooden 
desk, took him in her arms, and covered 
him with caresses. “He comes back to his 
old grandmother,” cried Madame Gobin 
excitedly. “He is hungry, the little Chi Chi. 
He is thin. What brutes to permit him to 
get thin! Come here, my dear little animal.’ 
Chi Chi escaped from her fat arms and ran, 
barking joyously, in and out among the 











tables. Only Pierre, who kept always his 
head, whispered to Madame Gobin, “ And 
monsieur and madame, where are they?” 
“What imports it?” she demanded. “He 
has abandoned them for to-night. He is 
intelligent, that Chi Chi.” 

It was apparent to all that Chi Chi, 
fatigued with life elsewhere, had returned to 
his wafers and to Madame Gobin. For the 
rest, everyone gave him to eat. He filled 
himself to the eyes, and then he slept on the 
chair which had always belonged to Mon- 
sieur Poireau. 

It was late and there were few remaining 
in the café when, of a sudden, Monsieur 
Poireau, pale, with the expression ruffled, 
the hands agitated, precipitated himself 
among them. He looked once around 
the room and beheld the sleeping Chi Chi. 
“Ah!” he sighed, “there thou art,” and 
sank in the chair opposite. ‘Tears were in 
his eyes. As Madame Gobin, sniffling 
gently, came over to him, he brought his fist 
down on the table with a force which shook 
it rudely. “Chi Chi possesses wisdom 
which I have missed,” he said to her. 
“Listen to how the things have passed 
themselves. My wife comes, finds that I 
am not enough American for to advance 
myself, and makes of my life a misery to 
please herself. She wants to go to the 
American restaurants, where she can ob- 
serve the spending of the money. She 
hurries me always; ‘she hurries Chi Chi. We 
have no more any time, and to-night it was 
too much. When I thought to ‘have lost 
Chi Chi I was in the despair, and I have run 
from that Hanley’s to here, calling him 
always.” 

“It is the life,” interposed Pierre. 

“No, my friend, Task your pardon. It is 

not the life,” declaimed Monsieur Poireau. 
“Ts it, then, the life to run, run like a nervy- 
ous wind, from place to place? It is not 
chic, that life there. To make money, yes, I 
confess you, that is good. But my wife 
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spends it as fast as she runs.” At this point 
Chi Chi snored gently, with musical content- 
ment. “I would change places with that 
beast,”? continued Monsieur Poireau sav- 


agely. “He eats, he sleeps, he sleeps, he 
eats. Life for him is one of the wafers of 


Madame Gobin, to be devoured until the 
end, and then one day”—here Monsieur 
Poireau snapped his fingers—‘“ one day— 
Pouf! Chi Chi is no more.” 

“But,” observed Pierre the wise, “if we 
were all as Chi Chi is, there would be no one 
to give us to eat.” 

“That makes nothing to me,” cried 
Monsieur Poireau. “It comes to the same. 
While there are women we others cannot eat 
and sleep tranquilly. Name of a dog, we 
must work, we must come to this America. 
The home of the great Napoleon is not great 
enough for our wives.” 

“Gently, monsieur, ” 
a napkined arm. 

“ But it is finished,” announced Monsieur 


” 


said Pierre, lifting 


Poireau, rising to his feet. “I will have no 
more. Look you, my wife can go to her 
Hanley, her house of the chops; she can go 


where they will not permit my Chi Chi to 
enter, but she will go alone. I come back 
to you, my friends.’ 

Pierre grew animated. “Well said, mon- 
sieur, ”’ he cried. “These wives, mon 
Dieu! they are all alike. Mark you, mon- 
sieur, she will come to you at the end. She 
will sit here with you over the little liqueurs. ” 

“Tf she comes, or if she comes not,” re- 
plied Monsieur Poireau, smiling at Madame 
Gobin, who had retired to her desk, “I shall 
try to resemble more that Chi Chi, who, 
when he finds something that pleases him, 
keeps it in spite of all. See you?” 

“Tt is good, monsieur,” said Pierre, smil- 
ing discreetly. “What can I bring mon- 
sieur ?” 

“My sugared wine and my paper,” re- 
plied Monsieur Poireau, leaning back con- 
tentedly in his chair. 
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HOW THE ENLARGED EGO OF THE AMERICAN ACTOR MAY BE RE- 
DUCED TO HIS OWN ADVANTAGE, AND WHY HE OUGHT TO MAKE 


HIS METHODS KNOWN 


IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 


HIS OWN 


By Alan Dale 


* most sanitary, sal- 
utary thing for the 
actor suffering from an 
enlarged ego—I might 
therefore say for all 
actors—is to travel as 
soon as his season is 
finished. Let him oust 
himself from the realm 

that he fondly fancies he has dominated; let 
him set forth for countries where another 
language is spoken; let him place himself 
in another perspective as completely as pos- 
sible; let him hie himself away from syco- 
phants, fawning satellites, too laudatory 
critics, humbly gracious paragraphers—in a 
word, from the entire surroundings in which 
his ego has inflated to its dangerous propor- 
tions. And then : 

And then he will discover that, after all, 
he is very small potatoes in the universal 
scheme; that great cities jog pleasantly 
along without ever having heard of him; 
that he can come and he can go, and nobody 
cares; that he can occupy prominent boxes 
in celebrated playhouses without ever en- 
countering a look of recognition; that his 
pictures, which hundreds of foolish men and 
women at home have begged him to auto- 
graph, have not traveled outside the confines 
of his own realm; that his marvelous “ per- 
sonality” for which managers have clamored 
is not worth a row of pins in foreign climes; 
that, in fact, he is Mr. Nobody from No- 
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where, and of just about as much account as 
the first person he meets in the unaccus- 
tomed streets. And then ‘ 

And then, if he be a man whose cranial 
infliction has eaten all the logic from the 
marrow of his mind, he will repine and be 
exceeding sorry. He will wonder why he 
wandered from the Great White Way 
where people bowed to the ground as he 
passed, nudged each other, and made life 
egotistically pleasant for him. He _ will 
resolve never again to venture forth into the 
unappreciative unknown. He will realize 
that life for him is merely the accentuation 
of his own ego, and he will stay at home. If, 
on the other hand, he be a man whose ail- 
ment has not progressed so far, who is still 
able to approach another perspective, this 
will be his opportunity. It will make him 
think. It will give him food for sedate re- 
flection. He will realize that fame, which 
he has considered universal, is but local— 
just a shade higher than notoriety. The 
result will be a wound to the ego, but a very 
distinct and far-reaching benefit will accrue. 

Let the actor who wants to be something 
more than a toad in a puddle get away from 
himself and travel. Of course it is awfully 
nice to be a toad in a puddle, and know all 
the other little toads and every possible 
complication of the puddle. But the toad 
can’t grow in it. He will be a toad all his 
life, and he will die a toad. And the other 
toads in the puddle will mourn—and 
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mourn—and mourn, while, outside the 
puddle, his demise won’t matter to anything 
or anybody. 

I was particularly impressed during 
the past summer by the exasperating 
littleness of all the things I have considered 
big. How many plays have I seen! How 
many actors and actresses have I “re- 
viewed”! Sycophants have told me that I 
“made” or “marred,” and at the close of 
the theatrical season I was played out and 
quite overwhelmed with my important 
doings. All the puppets I had seen in New 
York were the only puppets; the plays I had 
viewed were the only plays; the theaters I 
had frequented were the only theaters; the 
critics I had jostled were the only judges. 
It is quite wonderful how I regarded the tiny 
dramatic section in which I had paddled, as 
the only section in the universe. 

Since then I have been in other cities— 
in Genoa, Verona, Venice, Budapest, 
Vienna, Dresden, Leipzig, Hanover, Lon- 
don—and have found that all my great 
idols are gods utterly unknown to the people 
there. “Who are your actors?” I have 
been asked, and you could have knocked me 
down with a feather when clever folks 
abroad had never even heard of our most 
expensive favorites. It occurred to me— 
and the occurrence was a shock—that our 
biggest stars are but local and unlike those 
of other countries. In Vienna they know 
Sarah Bernhardt; in Venice they adore 
Eleanora Duse; in Budapest (which is quite 
horribly Hungarious) they can completely 
analyze the various réles of Ermete Novelli. 
But just say Sothern to them, and they will 
hand you the icy stare. Who and what is 
he? Mention Mrs. Fiske, Mrs. Carter, John 
Drew, Maude Adams, and all the other 
celebrities who are all nuts and figs to our 
theatrical idea and whom we look upon as 
the onliest of the only. “Who and what 
are they?” you are asked. 

To the average actor, of course, this 
would be most disconcerting—and even 
disgusting. For he cannot quite realize 
why, just across the water, he is an utter 
nobody, and he doesn’t like being an utter 
nobody. It is discouraging. It reminds 
him of his early struggles. Why, after 
years of labor and diligent advertisement, 
should he discover that he is unknown? Of 
what avail has been the army of press-agents 
that he has paid? Why have those press- 
agents failed to internationalize him? His 
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ego gets a blow that gives it a very severe 
pain, and he is fractious and disgruntled. 

However, facts are facts. Our actors are 
not known outside of their own domain. 
They go from New York to San Francisco, 
and from San Francisco to New York. It 
is a splendid and appallingly grandiose 
stretch of territory. En route, hundreds of 
towns delight to do them honor. They are 
photographed and interviewed and féted. 
It would seem as though nothing could be 
added to their cup of glory. They are satis- 
fied and happy. They are somebodies from 
somewhere. Their “methods” are dis- 
cussed, and they talk loftily of “art.” 

And then comes a tug of war. They 
travel, and—nobody has heard of them. 

Now, it seems to me that the American 
actor, who is a mighty good, intelligent, and 
artistic actor, should see to this, and insist 
that the world accept him as he accepts the 
actors of the world. He should put his 
pride in his pocket, travel each year to 
foreign countries, note the things that make 
great actors there, and then originate some 
style, some particular method, some uni- 
versally interesting peculiarity, that would 
give him a home anywhere. 

Look at the foreign actors who come to 
New York. Last season we had Ermete 
Novelli for several weeks at the Lyric 
Theater. Critics who didn’t understand 
one blessed word of Italian coped with him 
—or tried to cope with him—and, with the 
aid of the lovely synopsis printed on the 
program, imagined that they understood, 
and therefore appreciated. All the well- 
known foreign actors come to New York— 
Sarah Bernhardt, Eleanora Duse, Réjane, 
and dozens of others. The exquisite Alla 
Nazimova came to us, first of all, in pure 
Russian, and we went to see her, wrote 
copiously of her art, and liked her. 

It is humiliating to find that in great 
theater-centers like Vienna, Budapest, and 
Paris, our art is not able to struggle against 
mere difference of language. Why shouldn’t 
it be? Why have we nothing to offer that 
non-English-speaking countries want? Our 
actors are quite as good as the actors I 
have seen abroad. Why shouldn’t they be 
better? Why shouldn’t Budapest clamor 
for Robert Mantell in Shakespeare? Why 
couldn’t John Drew get a one-night-stand 
date at Verona, in the shadow of the Amfi- 
teatro? Why shouldn't Julia Marlowe 
hasten to that city where I viewed the tomb 
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of Romeo and Juliet, and saw the alleged 
house of Popper and Mommer Capulet ? 

I don’t like it a little bit, because it seems 
all wrong. We give house-room to foreign 
actors who, after all, have nothing to teach 
us. If a Novelli has the nerve to play 
Hamlet and Othello and Lear and Shylock 
and Petruchio in New York city, and to re- 
ceive due consideration for inferior work, 
why should our actors be satisfied to stay in a 
puddle and go puddling along to the very 
end of the game? 

We are accustomed to the myopic view 
that “there’s no money in it.” But that is 
a mistake, for there are honor and glory, 
which are convertible into cash at any ex- 
change, as soon as they have matured. If 
our actors would only shake that terrible old 
man of the sea which hampers them in the 
shape of their own imaginary greatness; if 
they only traveled with an open mind and in 
a receptive mood; if they studied foreign 
actors abroad and determined to go them 
one better—then the present uncomfortable 
condition would most assuredly be non- 
existent. 

Ambition, of course, is a very distressing 
thing. Nobody can be quite happy and 
ambitious at the same time. Ambition 
means perpetual dissatisfaction. The actor 
who goes his pleasant and luminously 
agreeable way from New York to San 
Francisco, and from San Francisco to New 
York, and then—for a rest—placidly settles 
during the summer, like a tired fly, at a 
pretty home that he ‘has purchased with his 
hard-won earnings, enjoys himself and per- 
haps has the easiest time. His ego is fed 
for fifty-two weeks in the year; he — 
no disillusions; he is undoubtedly “it” all 
the time, and his honey is sweet and Peg 

But he is blinded, and others are not. 
Immense numbers of people travel all over 
the world nowadays—even if the actor 
doesn’t care to budge—and they learn 
things. They discover that their cherished 
favorites exist for them only, and that nobody 
else knows them. At first they are indig- 
nant; then they begin to wonder; then it 
seems to them that something is wrong 
somewhere, and doubt is engendered. One 
inhales different atmospheres in traveling, 
and it is impossible to avoid being affected. 

The American actor is such a good actor 
he deserves to be known. I make that 
statement after having seen the actors of 
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various lands. But the American actor 
needs to enlarge his methods, and to make 
an appeal outside the appeal of language. 
He needs the universal sympathy that has 
made celebrities of Bernhardt and Duse and 
Réjane. He must be dissatisfied with play- 
ing to people who like him because they 
understand his language,* and wouldn’t 
cross the street to see him if they didn’t. 

It is difficult to begin, but the American 
has the right of way, for the English actor 
has never been a success on the Continent. 
Irving would have been impossible in any 
un-English country (though his English 
might have been Scandinavian). Quite 
recently Beerbohm Tree played in Berlin, 
and was slated by the erudite German 
critics. If I am not mistaken, Sir Charles 
Wyndham has played in Continental cities 
without success. 

It remains for the American actor to carry 
the English language into foreign countries, 
and to force its acceptance by means of the 
art that makes it universally intelligible. 
The American actor will never do this until 
he travels and is prepared to undergo the 
humiliating experience of being Mr. Nobody 
from Nowhere for a time. He must check 
his ego, or leave it in a safe-deposit box at 
home. He must journey forth as Harun-al- 
Rashid used to do in the “ Arabian Nights, ” 
in suave incognito, and then he can study, 
and he can judge. He must go alone, with- 
out the satellite who tells him insistently of 
his own overweening greatness. He must 
forget , and he must be forgotten. The ex- 
periences thus obtained will be more valu- 
able than any that he has ever found, and 
they will serve him in good stead. 

Travel is the most sanitary, salutary thing 
on earth for the actor suffering from en- 
larged ego. It will reduce the most flagrant 
case of egomania to a happy condition in 
which treatment is distinctly possible. I 
recommend it unhesitatingly. Actors will 
tell you that the pleasantest times they have 
abroad are when they meet old friends from 
home who know them, appreciate them, 
flatter them. But that is precisely where 
they make a mistake. The happiest mo- 
ment actors could spend abroad would be at 
a meeting of foreign actors, begging them to 
stay and act for foreign audiences, anxious 
to sample their methods. 

That moment is not yet. 
Why not? 


It may come. 
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SCENE FROM ROBERT EDESON’S NEW PRODUCTION, * CLASSMATES,” AND PORTRAIT 
OF FLORA JULIET BOWLEY, HIS LEADING WOMAN 
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SCENE FROM MARTHA MORTQN CONHEIM’S NEW DRAMA, “THE MOVERS,” AND 
PORTRAIT OF DOROTHY DONNELLY IN THE LEADING ROLE 
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“WHITE WING” GIRLS AND PORTRAIT OF ADELE ROWLAND IN THE NEW 
MUSICAL COMEDY, *THE HURDY GURDY GIRL” 
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PORTRAIT OF BILLIE BURKE 


SCENE FROM THE SECOND ACT OF JOHN DREW’S NEW PLAY, “MY WIFE,” AND 
HIS LEADING WOMAN 
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SCENE FROM EDWIN MILTON ROYLE’S NEW PLAY, ‘“‘ THE STRUGGLE EVERLASTING,” 
AND PORTRAIT OF FLORENCE ROBERTS, WHO IS STARRING IN IT 








“THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS” 


DETAIL OF DECORATIVE FRIE >-HOTOGRAPHED FROM V MODELS BY DR. F. BENEDICT HERZOG 
FOURTH OF THE SERIES TO BE RE IDUCED THE COSMOPOLITAN 





“THE POOR PASSING SOUL HAD EXERTED ITS FAILING WILL TO RESTORE 
A BROKEN CONNECTION ” 


(Beyond the Wall”) 








ANY years ago, on my way 
from Hongkong to New 
York, I passed a week in San 
Francisco. A long time had 
gone by since I had been in 
that city, during which my 
ventures inthe Orient had 

A prospered beyond my hope; 

(3 I was rich and could afford 

to revisit my own country to 

renew my friendship with such of the com- 
panions of my youth as still lived and re- 
membered me with the old affection. Chief 
of these, I hoped, was Mohun Dampier, an 

old schoolmate with whom I had held a 
desultory correspondence which had long 

ceased, as is the way of correspondence be- 
tween men. You may have observed that 
the indisposition to write a merely social 

letter is in the ratio of the square of the 
distance between you and your corre- 
spondent. It is a law. 

I remembered Dampier as a handsome, 
strong young fellow of scholarly tastes, with 
an aversion to work and a marked indiffer- 
ence to many of the things that the world 
cares for, including wealth, of which, how- 
ever, he had inherited enough to put him 
beyond the reach of want. In his family, 
one of the oldest and most aristocratic in the 
country; it was, I think, a matter of pride that 
no member of it had ever been in trade or 
politics, or suffered any kind of distinction. 
Mohun was a trifle sentimental, and had in 
him a singular vein of superstition, which 
led him to the study of all manner of occult 
subjects, although his sane mental health 
safeguarded him against fantastic and peril- 
ous faiths. He made daring incursions into 
the realm of the unreal without renouncing 
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his residence in the partly surveyed and 
charted region of what we are pleased to call 
certitude. 

The night of my visit to him was stormy. 
The Californian winter was on, and the in- 
cessant rain plashed in the deserted streets, 
or, lifted by irregular gusts of wind, was 
hurled against the houses with incredible 
fury. With no small difficulty my cabman 
found the right place, away out toward the 
ocean beach, in a sparsely populated suburb. 
The dwelling, a rather ugly one, apparently, 
stood in the center of its grounds, which, as 
nearly as I could make out in the gloom, 
were destitute of either flowers or grass. 
Three or four trees, writhing and moaning 
in the torment of the tempest, appeared to be 
trying to escape from their dismal environ- 
ment and take the chance of finding a better 
one out at sea. The house was a two-story 
brick structure with a tower, a story higher, 
at one corner. Ina window of that was the 
only visible light. Something in the ap- 
pearance of the place made me shudder, a 
performance that may have been assisted by 
a rill of rain-water down my back as T scut- 
tled to cover in the doorway. 

In answer to my note apprising him of my 
wish to call, Dampier had written, “ Don’t 
ring—open the door and come up.” I did 
so. The staircase was dimly lighted by a 
single gas-jet at the top of the second flight. 
I managed to reach the landing without dis- 
aster and entered by an open door into the 
lighted square room of the tower. Dampier 
came forward in gown and slippers toreceive 
me, giving me the greeting that I wished, 
and if I ha id held a thought that it might 
more fitly have been accorded me at the front 
door the first look at him dispelled it. 
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Beyond the Wall 


He was not the same. Hardly past mid- 
dle age, he had gone gray and had acquired 
a pronounced stoop. His figure was thin 
and angular, his face deeply lined, his com- 
plexion dead-white, without a touch of 
color. His eyes, unnaturally large, glowed 
with a fire that was almost uncanny. 

He seated me, proffered a cigar, and with 
grave and obvious sincerity assured me of 
the pleasure that it gave him to meet me. 
Some unimportant conversation followed, 
but all the while I was dominated by a mel- 
ancholy sense of the great change in him. 
This he must have perceived, for he sud- 
denly said with a bright enough smile, 
“You are disappointed in me—non sum 
gualis eram.” 

I hardly knew what to reply, but man- 
aged to say, “Why, really, I don’t know: 
your Latin is about the same.” 

He brightened again. “No,” he said, 
“being a dead language, it grows in ap- 
propriateness. But please have the patience 
to wait: where I am going there is perhaps a 
better tongue. Will you care to have a 
message in it?” 

The smile faded as he spoke, and as he 
concluded he was looking into my eyes 
with a gravity that distressed me. Yet I 
would not surrender myself to his mood, 
nor permit him to see how deeply his pre- 
science of death affected me. 

“T fancy that it will be long,” I §aid, 
“before human speech will cease to serve 
our need; and then the need, with its pos- 
sibilities of service, will have passed.” 

He made no reply, and I too was silent, 
for the talk had taken a dispiriting turn, yet 
I knew not how to give it a more agreeable 
character. Suddenly, in a pause of the 
storm, when the dead silence was almost 
startling by contrast with the previous up- 
roar, I heard a gentle tapping, which ap- 
peared to come from the wall behind my 
chair. The sound was such as might have 
been made by a human hand, not as upon a 
door by one asking admittance, but rather, 
I thought, as an agreed signal, an assurance 
of some one’s presence in an adjoining 

room; most of us, I fancy, have had more 
experience of such communications than we 
would care torelate. I glanced at Dampier. 
If possibly there was something of amuse- 
ment in the look he did not observe it. He 
appeared to have forgotten my presence, 
and was staring at the wall behind me with 
an expression in his eyes that I am unable to 


name, although my memory of it is as vivid 
to-day as was my sense of it then. The 
situation was embarrassing; I rose to take 
my leave. At this he seemed suddenly 
to recover himself. 

“Please be seated,” he 
nothing—no one is there.” 

But the tapping was repeated, and with 
the same gentle, slow insistence as before. 

“Pardon me,” I said, “it is late. May I 
call to-morrow ?” 

He smiled—a little mechanically, I 
thought. “It is very delicate of you,” said 
he, “ but quite needless. Really, this is the 
only room in the tower, and no one is there. 
At least——” He left the sentence incom- 
plete, rose, and threw up a window, the only 
opening in the wall from which the sound 
seemed to come. “See.” 

Not clearly knowing what else to do, I 
followed him to the window and looked out. 
A street-lamp some little distance away gave 
enough light through the murk of the rain 
that was again falling in torrents to make it 
entirely plain that “no one was there.” In 
truth there was nothing but the sheer blank 
wall of the tower. 

Dampier closed the window and signing 
me to my seat resumed his own. 

The incident was not in itself particu- 
larly mysterious; any one of a dozen ex- 
planations was possible (though none oc- 
curred to me), yet it impressed me strangely, 
the more, perhaps, from my friend’s effort 
to reassure me, which seemed to dignify it 
with a certain significance and importance. 
He had proved that no one was there, but in 
that fact lay all the interest; and he prof- 
fered no explanation. His silence was ir- 
ritating and made me resentful. 

“My good friend,” I said, somewhat 
ironically, I fear, “I am not disposed to 
question your right to harbor as many 
spooks as you find agreeable to your taste 
and consistent with your notions of com- 
panionship; that is no business of mine. 
But being just a plain man of affairs, mostly 
of this world, I find spooks needless to my 
peace and comfort. I am going to my 
hotel, where my fellow-guests are still in the 
flesh.” 

It was not a very civil speech, but he 
manifested no feeling about it. “ Kindly 
remain,” he said. ‘‘I am grateful for your 
presence here. What you have heard to- 
night I have believed myself to have heard 
twice before. Now I know it was no illu- 
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sion. That is much to me—more than you 
know. Have a fresh cigar and a good stock 
of patience while I tell you the story.” 

The rain was now falling more steadily, 
with a low, monotonous susurration, inter- 
rupted at long intervals by the sudden slash- 
ing of the boughs of the trees as the wind 
rose and failed. The night was well ad- 
vanced, but both sympathy and curiosity 
held me a willing listener to my friend’s 
monologue, which I did not interrupt by a 
single word from beginning to end. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “I occupied a 
ground-floor apartment in one of a row of 
houses, all alike, away at the other end of 
the town, on what we call Rincon Hill. 
This had been the best quarter of San 
Francisco, but had fallen into neglect and 
decay, partly because the primitive char- 
acter of its domestic architecture no longer 
suited the maturing tastes of our wealthy 
citizens, partly because certain public im- 
provements had made a wreck of it. The 
row of dwellings in one of which I lived 
stood a little way back from the street, each 
having a miniature garden, separated from 
its neighbors by low iron fences and bisected 
with mathematical precision by a gravel 
walk from gate to door. 

“One morning as I was leaving my 
lodging I observed a young girl entering the 
adjoining garden on the left. It was a 
warm day in June, and she was lightly 
gowned in white. From her shoulders 
hung a broad straw hat profusely decorated 
with flowers and wonderfully beribboned in 
the fashion of the time. My attention was 
not long held by the exquisite simplicity of 
her costume, for no one could look at her 
face and think of anything earthly. Do not 
fear; I shall not profane it by description; 
it was beautiful exceedingly. All that I had 
ever seen or dreamed of loveliness was in 
that matchless living picture by the hand of 
the Divine Artist. So deeply did it move 
me that, without a thought of the impro- 
priety of the act, I unconsciously bared my 
head, as a devout Catholic or well-bred 
Protestant uncovers before an image of the 
Blessed Virgin. The maiden showed no 
displeasure; she merely turned her glorious 
dark eyes upon me with a look that made me 
catch my breath, and without other recogni- 
tion of my act passed into the house. Fora 
moment I stood motionless, hat in hand, 
painfully conscious of my rudeness, yet so 
dominated by the emotion inspired by that 
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vision of incomparable beauty that my 
penitence was less poignant than it should 
have been. Then I went my way, leaving 
my heart behind. In the natural course of 
things I should probably have remained 
away until nightfall, but by the middle of 
the afternoon I was back in the little garden, 
affecting an interest in the few foolish 
flowers that I had never before observed. 
My hope was vain: she did not appear. 

“To a night of unrest succeeded a day of 
expectation and disappointment, but on the 
day after, as I wandered aimlessly about the 
neighborhood, I met her. Of course I did 
not repeat my folly of uncovering, nor 
venture by even so much as too long a look 
to manifest an interest in her; yet my heart 
was beating audibly. I trembled and con- 
sciously colored as she turned her big black 
eyes upon me with a look of obvious recog- 
nition entirely devoid of boldness or co- 
quetry. 

“T will not weary you with particulars; 
many times afterward I met the maiden, 
yet never either addressed her or sought to 
fix her attention. Nor did I take any action 
toward making her acquaintance. Perhaps 
my forbearance, requiring so supreme an 
effort of self-denial, will not be entirely clear 
to you. That I was heels over head in love 
is true, but who can overcome his habit of 
thought, or reconstruct his character? I 
was what some foolish persons are pleased 
to call, and others, more foolish, are pleased 
to be called—an aristocrat; and despite her 
beauty, her charms and graces, the girl was 
not of my class. I had Jearned her name— 
which it is needless to speak—and something 
of her family. She was an orphan, a de- 
pendent niece of the impossible, elderly fat 
woman in whose lodging-house she lived. 
My income was small, and I lacked the 
talent for marrying; it is perhaps a gift. 
An alliance with that family would con- 
demn me to their manner of life, part me 
from my books and studies, and, in a social 
sense, reduce me to the ranks. It is easy to 
deprecate such considerations as these, and 
I have not retained myself for the defense. 
Let judgment be entered against me, but, 
in strict justice, all my ancestors for geneya- 
tions should be made co-defendants, and I be 
permitted to plead in mitigation of punish- 
ment the imperious mandate of heredity. 
To a mésalliance of that kind every globule 
of my ancestral blood spoke in opposition. 
In brief, my tastes, habits, instinct, with 
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whatever of reason my love had left me— 
all fought against it. Moreover, I was an 
irreclaimable sentimentalist, and found a 
subtle charm in an impersonal and spiritual 
relation, which acquaintance might vulgar- 
ize and marriage would certainly dispel. 
No woman, I argued, is what this lovely 
creature seems. Love is a delicious dream; 
why should I bring about my own awaken- 
ing? 

“The course dictated by all this sense 
and sentiment was obvious. Honor, pride, 
prudence, preservation of my ideals—all 
commanded me to go away, but for that I 
was too weak. The utmost that I could do 
by a mighty effort of will was to cease meet- 
ing the girl, and that I did. I even avoided 
the chance encounters of the garden, leaving 
my lodging only when I knew that she had 
gone to her music lessons, and returning 
after nightfall. Yet all the while I was as 
one in a trance, indulging the most fasci- 
nating fancies and ordering my entire intel- 
lectual life in accordanc: with my dream. 
Ah, my friend, as one whose actions have a 
traceable relation to reason and considera- 
tions of worldly expediency, you cannot 
know the fool’s paradise in which I lived. 

“One evening the devil put it into my 
head to be an unspeakable idiot. By ap- 
parently careless and purposeless question- 
ing I learned from my gossipy landlady that 
the young woman’s bedroom adjoined my 
own, a party wall between. Yielding to a 
sudden and coarse impulse, I gently rapped 
on the wall. There was no response, natu- 
rally, but I was in no mood to accept 
rebuke. A madness was upon me, and I 
repeated the folly, the offense, but again inef- 
fectually, and I had the decency to desist. 

“An hour later, while absorbed in some 
of my infernal studies, I heard, or thought I 
heard, my signal answered. Flinging down 
my books, I sprang to the wall and as stead- 
ily as my beating heart would permit gave 
three slow taps upon it. This time the re- 
sponse was distinct, unmistakable: one, 
two, three—an exact repetition of my signal. 
That was all I could elicit, but it was enough 
—too much. 

« The next evening, and for many even- 
ings afterward, that folly went on, I always 
having ‘the last word.’ During the whole 
period I was deliriously happy, but with the 
perversity of my nature I persevered in my 
resolution not to see her. Then, as I 
should have expected, I got no further an- 


swers. ‘She is disgusted,’ I said to myself, 
‘with what she thinks my timidity in mak- 
ing no more definite advances’; and I re- 
solved to seek her and make her acquaint- 
ance and—what? I did not know, nor do I 
now know, what might have come of it. I 
only know that I passed days and days try- 
ing to meet her, and all in vain; she was 
invisible as well as inaudible. I haunted 
the streets where we had met, but she did 
not come. From my window I watched the 
garden in front of her house, but she passed 
neither in nor out. I fell into the deepest 
dejection, believing that she had gone away, 


yet I took no steps to resolve my doubt by . 


inquiry of my landlady, to whom, indeed, I 
had taken an unconquerable aversion from 
her having once spoken of the girl with less 
of reverence than I thought befitting. 

“There came a fateful night. Worn out 
with emotion, irresolution, and despondency 
I had retired early and fallen into such sleep 
as was still possible to me. In the middle 
of the night something—some malign power 
bent upon the wrecking of my peace for- 
ever—caused me to open my eyes and sit up, 
wide awake and listening intently for I knew 
not what. Then I thought I heard a faint 
tapping on the wall—the mere ghost of the 
familiar signal. In a few moments it was 
repeated: one, two, three—no louder than 
before, but addressing a sense alert and 
strained to receive it. I was about to reply 
when the Adversary of Peace again inter- 
vened in my affairs with a rascally sugges- 
tion of retaliation. She had long and cruelly 
ignored me; now I should ignore her. In- 
credible fatuity—may God forgive it! All 
the rest of the night I lay awake, fortifving 
my obstinacy with shameless justifications 
and—listening. 

“Late the next morning, as I was leaving 
the house, I met my landlady, entering. 

“Good morning, Mr. Dampier,’ she 
said. ‘Have you heard the news?’ 

“T replied in words that I had heard no 
news, in manner that I did not care to hear 
any. ‘The manner escaped her observation. 

“* About the sick young lady next door,’ 
she babbled on. ‘What! you did not know ? 
Why, she has been ill for weeks. And 
now~—’ 

“T almost sprang upon her. ‘And now,’ 
I cried, ‘now what?’ 

“<She is dead.’ 

“That is not the whole story. In the 
middle of the night the patient, awakening 
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from a long stupor after a week of delirium, 
had asked—it was her last utterance—that 
her bed be moved to the opposite side of the 


room. Those in attendance had thought 
the request a vagary of her delirium, but had 
complied. And there the poor passing soul 
had exerted its failing will to restore a 
broken connection—a golden thread of 
sentiment between its innocence and a 
monstrous baseness owning a blind, brutal 
allegiance to the Law of Self. 

“What reparation could I make? Are 
there masses that can be said for the repose 
of souls that are abroad such nights as this 
—spirits ‘blown about by the viewless 
winds’—coming in the storm and darkness 
with signs and portents, hints of memory 
and presages of doom ? 
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“This is the third visitation. On the 
first occasion I was too skeptical to do more 
than verify by natural methods the char- 
acter of the incident; on the second, I 
responded to the signal after it had been 
several times repeated, but without result. 
To-night’s recurrence completes the ‘fatal 
triad’ expounded by Parapelius Necro- 
mantius. There is no more to tell.” 

When Dampier had finished his story I 
could think of nothing relevant that I cared 
to say, and to question him would have been 
a hideous impertinence. I rose and bade 
him good night in a way to convey to him a 
sense of my sympathy, which he silently 
acknowledged by a pressure of the hand. 
That night, alone with his sorrow and re- 
morse, he passed into the Unknown. 





Yule 


Song 


By Clinton Scollard 


AN opal sheen is on the snow; 
(A ho! and a heigh-ho!) 
Then who would not a-footing go 
To pluck the sprays of holly? 
Then who would not a-roving go 
To pluck the bonny mistletoe? 
(A ho! and a heigh-ho! 
And out on melancholy !) 


Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
(O piper, play a merry tune!) 
Will lad and lass, with nimble shoon, 
Seek out the sprays of holly, 
Seek out the mistletoe, a boon 
That’s sweeter than the rose in June. 
(O* piper, play this merry tune— 


Away with melancholy!) 
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Hoboes That Pass in the Night 


By Jack London 


Epitor’s Note.—This instalment of “ My Life in the Underworld” describes many interesting 


customs and the hard vicissitudes of tramp life. 


Lg the course of my tramping 

4 I encountered hundreds of 
hoboes whom I hailed or 
who hailed me, and with 
whom I waited at water- 
tanks and beat trains, and 
who passed and were seen 
never again. On the other 
hand, there were hoboes 
who passed and repassed 
with amazing frequency, and others, still, 
who passed like ghosts, close at hand, un- 
seen, and never seen. 

It was one of the latter that I chased clear 
across Canada, and never once did I lay eyes 
on him. His monica was “Skysail Jack. = 
I first ran into it at Montreal. Carved with 
a jack-knife was the skysail-yard of a ship. 
It was perfectly executed. Under it was 
“Skysail Jack.” Above was “B.W.10- 
15-94.” This latter conveyed the informa- 
tion that he had passed through Montreal, 
bound west, on October 15, 1894. He had 
one day the start of me. “Sailor Jack” was 
my monica at that particular time, and 
promptly I carved it alongside of his, with 
the date and the information that I, too, was 
bound west. 

I had misfortune in getting over the next 
hundred miles, and eight davs later I picked 
up Skysail Jack’s trail three hundred miles 
west of Ottawa. There it was, carved on a 
water-tank, and by the date I saw that he 
had also met with delay. He was only two 
days ahead of me. I was a “comet” and a 
‘“tramp-royal”; so was Skysail Jack; and 
my pride and reputation put it up to me to 
catch up with him. I “railroaded” day 
and night, and I passed him; then turn 
about he passed me. Sometimes he was a 
day or so ahead, and sometimes I was. 
From hoboes bound east I got word of him 
occasionally, when he happened to be 
ahead; and from them I learned that he had 
become interested in Sailor Jack and was 
making inquiries about me. 
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We’d have made a precious pair, I am 
sure, if we’d ever got together; but get to- 
gether we couldn’t. I kept ahead of him 
clear across Manitoba, but he led the way 
across Alberta, and early one bitter gray 
morning, at the end of a division just east of 
Kicking Horse Pass, I learned that he had 
been seen the night before between Kicking 
Horse Pass and Rogers Pass. It was 
rather curious the way the information came 
to me. I had been riding all night in a 
“side-door Pullman,” and nearly dead with 
cold I crawled out at the division to beg for 
food. A freezing fog was drifting past, and 
I “hit” some firemen I found in the round- 
house. They fixed me up with the leavings 
from their lunch-pails, and in addition I got 
from them nearly a quart of heavenly *‘Java’ 
(coffee). As I sat down to eat, a freight pull- 
ed in from the west. I saw aside door open 
and a road-kid (a boy-hobo) climb out. 
Through the drifting fog he limped over to 
me. I shared my Java and grub with him, 
learned about Skysail Jack, and then learned 
about him. Behold, he was from my own 
town, Oakland, California, and he was a 
member of the celebrated Boo Gang—a 
gang with which I had affiliated at rare in- 
tervals. We talked fast and bolted the grub 
in the half-hour that followed. Then my 
freight pulled out, and I was on it, bound 
west on the trail of Skysail Jack. 

I was delayed between the passes, went 
two days without food and walked eleven 
miles on the third day before I got any, and 
yet I succeeded in passing Skysail Jack along 
the Fraser River in British Columbia. I 
was riding “ passengers” then and making 
time; but he must: have been riding pas- 
sengers, too, and with more luck or skill than 
I, for he got into Mission ahead of me. 

Now Mission was a junction, forty miles 
east of Vancouver. From the junction one 
could proceed south through Washington 
and Oregon over the Northern Pacific. 1 
wondered which way Skysail Jack would go, 














for I thought I was ahead of him. As for 
myself, I was still bound west to Vancouver. 
I proceeded to the water-tank to leave that 
information, and there, freshly carved, with 
that day’s date upon it, was Skysail Jack’s 
monica. I hurried on into Vancouver. 
But he was gone. He had taken ship im- 
mediately and was still flying west on his 
world-adventure. A week later I, too, got 
my ship, and on board the steamship 
Umatilla, in the forecastle, was working my 
vay down the coast to San Francisco. 
Skysail Jack and Sailor Jack—gee! If 
we'd ever got together! 

Water-tanks are tramp directories. Not 
all in idle wantonness do tramps carve their 
monicas, dates, and courses. Often and 
often have I met hoboes earnestly inquiring 
if I had seen anywhere such and such a hobo 
or his monica. And more than once I have 
been able to give the monica of recent 
date, the water-tank, and the direction in 
which he was then bound. And promptly 
the hobo to whom I gave the information lit 
out after his pal. I have met hoboes who, 
in trying to catch a pal, had pursued clear 
across the continent and back again, and 
were still going. 

“Monicas” are the ‘“ noms de rail” that 
hoboes assume or accept when thrust upon 
them by their fellows. Leary Joe, for 
instance, was timid, and was so named by 
his fellows. Very few tramps care to remem 
ber their. pasts during which they ignobl; 
worked, so monicas based upon trades are 
very rare, though I remember having met 
the following: Molder Blacky, Painter Red, 
Chi Plumber, Boilermaker, Sailor Boy, and 
Printer Bo. “Chi” (pronounced “ shy”), 
by the way, is the argot for Chicago. 

A favorite device of hoboes is to base 

their monicas on the localities from which 
they hail, as: New York Tommy, Pacific 
Slim, Buffalo Smithy, Canton Tim, er 
Jack, Syracuse Shine, Troy Micky, 
Bill, and Connecticut Jimmy. Then yt re 
was “Slim Jim from Vinegar Hill, who never 
worked and never will.” A “shine” is 
always a negro, so called, possibly, from the 
high lights on his countenance. Texas 
Shine or Toledo Shine conveys both race 
and nativity. 

Among those that incorporated their race, 
I recollect the following: ’Frisco Sheeny, 
New York Irish, Michigan French, English 
Jack, Cockney Kid, and Milw aukee Dutch. 
Others seem to take their monicas in part 
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from the color-schemes stamped upon them 
at birth, such as: Chi Whitey, New Jersey 
Red, Boston Blacky, Seattle Browny, Yellow 
Dick, and Yellow Belly—the last a Creole 
from Mississippi, who, I suspect, had his 
monica thrust upon him. 

Texas Royal, Happy Joe, Bust Connors, 
Burly Bo, Tornado Biac ky, and Touch 
McCall used more imagination in rechristen- 
ing themselves. Others, with less fancy, 
carry the names of their physical peculiari- 
ties, such as: Vancouver Slim, Detroit 
Shorty, a Fatty, Long Jack, Big Jim, 
Little Joe, New York Blink, Chi Nosey, 
and Broken- backed Ben. 

By themselves come the road-kids, sport- 
ing an infinite variety of monicas. For ex- 
ample, the following, whom here and there 
I have encountered: Buck Kid, Blind Kid, 
Midget Kid, Holy Kid, Bat Kid, Swift Kid, 
Cooky Kid, Monkey Kid, Iowa Kid, 
Corduroy Kid, Orator Kid (who could tell 
how it happened), and Lippy Kid (who was 
insolent, depend upon it). 

On the water-tank at San Marcial, New 
Mexico, a dozen years ago, was the following 
hobo bill of fare: 

Main-drag fair. 

Bulls not hostile. 

Roundhouse good for kipping. 

North-bound trains no good. 

Privates no good. 


Restaurants good for cooks only. 
Railroad House good for night-work only 


Number one conveys the information that 
begging for money on the main street is 
fair; number two, that the police will not 
bother hoboes; number three, that one can 
sleep in the roundhouse. Number four, 
however, is ambiguous. The north-bound 
trains may be no good to beat, and they may 
be no good to beg. Number five means 
that the residences are not good to beggars, 
and number six means that only hoboes that 
have been cooks can get grub from the 
restaurants. Number seven bothers me. 
I cannot make out whether the Railroad 
House is a good place for any hobo to beg at 
night, or whether it is good only for hobo- 
cooks to beg at night, or whether any hobo, 
cook or non-cook, can lend a hand at night, 
helping the cooks of the Railroad House 
with their dirty work and getting something 
to eat in payment. 

But to return to the hoboes that pass in 
the night. I remember one I met in Cali- 
fornia. He was a Swede, but he had lived 
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so long in the United States that one couldn’t 
guess his nationality. He had to tell it on 
himself. In fact, he had come to the United 
States when no more than a baby. I ran 
into him first in the mountain town of 
Truckee. “Which way, Bo?” was our 
greeting; and “ Bound east” was the 
answer each of us gave. Quite a bunch of 
tramps tried to ride out the overland that 
night, and I lost the Swede in the shuffle. 
Also, I lost the overland. 

I arrived in Reno, Nevada, in a box-car 
that was promptly side-tracked. It was 
Sunday morning, and after I had thrown my 
feet for breakfast, I wandered over to the 
Piute camp to watch the Indians gambling. 
And there stood the Swede, hugely: inter- 
ested. Of course we got together. He was 
the only acquaintance I had in that region, 
and I was his only acquaintance. We 
rushed together like a couple of dissatisfied 
hermits, and together we spent the day, 
threw our feet for dinner; and late in the 
afternoon tried to “nail” the same freight. 
But he was ditched, and I rode her out 
alone, to be ditched myself in the desert 
twenty miles beyond. 

Of all desolate places, the one at which I 
was ditched was the limit. It was called a 
flag-station, and it consisted of a shanty 
dumped inconsequentially into the sand and 
sage-brush. A chill wind was blowing, 
night was coming on, and the solitary tele- 
graph operator who lived in the shanty was 
afraid of me. I knew that neither grub nor 
bed could I get from him. It was because 
of his manifest fear of me that I did not 
believe him when he told me that east-bound 
trains never stopped there. Besides, hadn’t 
I been thrown off an east-bound train right at 
that very spot not five minutes before? He 
assured me that it had stopped under orders, 
and that a year might go by before another 
was stopped under orders. He advised me 
that it was only a dozen or fifteen miles on 
to Wadsworth and that I’d better hike. I 
elected to wait, however, and I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing two west-bound_ freights go 
by without stopping, and one east-bound 
freight. I wondered if the Swede was on 
the latter. It was up to me to hit the ties to 
Wadsworth, and hit them I did, much to the 
telegraph operator’s relief, for I neglected to 
burn his shanty and murder him. Tele- 
graph operators have much to be thankful 
for. At the end of half a dozen miles, I had 
to get off the ties and let the east-bound 


overland go by. She was going fast, but I 
caught sight of a dim form on the first blind 
that looked like the Swede. 

That was the last I saw of him for weary 
days. I hit the high places across those 
hundreds of miles of Nevada desert, riding 
the overlands at night, for speed, and in the 
daytime riding in box-cars and getting my 
sleep. It was early in the year, and it was 
cold in those upland pastures. Snow lay 
here and there on the level, all the moun- 
tains were shrouded in white, and at night 
the most miserable wind imaginable blew 
off them. It was not a land in which to 
linger. And remember, gentle reader, the 
hobo goes through such a land, without 
shelter, without money, begging his w ay and 
sleeping at night without blankets. This 
last is something that can be realized only 
by experience. 

In the early evening I came down to the 
station at Ogden. The overland of the 
Union Pacific was pulling east, and I was 
bent on making connections. Out in the 
tangle of tracks ahead of the engine I en- 
countered a figure slouching through the 
gloom. It was the Swede. We shook 
hands like long-lost brothers, and discovered 
that our hands were glov ed. “Where d’ye 
glahm ’em?” I asked. “Out of an engine 
cab,” he answered; “and where did you?” 
“They belonged to a fireman,” said I; “he 
was careless.” 

We caught the blind as the overland 
pulled out, and mighty cold we found it. 
The way led up a narrow gorge between 
snow-covered mountains, and we shivered 
and shook and exchanged confidences about 
how we had covered the ground between 
Reno and Ogden. I had closed my eyes for 
only an hour or so the previous night, and 
the blind was not comfortable enough to 
suit me for a snooze. At a stop, I went 
forward to the engine. We had on a 
“ double-header” (two engines) to take us 
over the grade. 

The pilot of the head engine, because it 
“punched the wind,” I knew would be too 
cold; so I selected the pilot of the second 
engine, which was partly sheltered by the 
first. I stepped on the pilot and found it 
occupied. In the darkness I felt out the 
form of a young boy. He was sound alseep. 
By squeezing, there was room for two, and | 
made the boy move over and crawled up 
beside him. It was a “good” night, the 
“shacks” (brakemen) didn’t bother us, and 
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in no time we were asleep. Once in a while 
hot cinders or heavy jolts aroused me, when 
I snuggled closer to the boy and dozed off to 
the coughing of the engines and the screech- 
ing of the wheels. 

The overland made Evanston, Wyoming, 
and went no farther. A wreck ahead 
blocked the line. The dead engineer had 
been brought in, and his body attested the 
peril of the way. A tramp, also, had been 
killed, but his body had not been brought in. 
I talked with the boy. He was thirteen 
years old. He had run away from his folks 
in some place in Oregon, and was heading 
east to his grandmother. He had a tale of 
cruel treatment in the home he had left that 
rang true; besides, there was no need for 
him to lie to me, a nameless hobo on the 
track. And that boy was in a hurry, too. 
He couldn’t cover the ground fast enough. 
When the division superintendents decided 
to send the overland back over the way it 
had come, then up on a cross “jerk” to the 
Oregon Short Line, and back along that 
road to tap the Union Pacific the other side 
of the wreck, that boy climbed upon the pilot 
and said he was going to stay with it. This 
was too much for the Swede and me. It 
meant traveling the rest of that frigid night 
in order to gain but a dozen miles or so. 
We said we’d wait till the wreck was cleared 
away, and in the meantime get a good 
sleep. 

Now it is no snap to strike a strange town, 
broke, at midnight, in cold weather, and find 
a place to sleep. The Swede hadn’t a 
penny. My total assets consisted of two 
dimes and a nickel. From some of the 
town boys we learned that beer was five 
cents, and that the saloons kept open all 
night. There wasourchance. Twoglasses 
of beer would cost ten cents, there would be a 
stove and chairs, and we could sleep till 
morning. We headed for the lights of a 
saloon, walking briskly, the snow crunching 
under our feet, a chill little wind blowing 
through us. 

Alas! I had misunderstood the town 
boys. Beer was five cents in only one sa- 
loon in the whole burg, and we didn’t strike 
that saloon. But the one we entered was all 
right. A blessed stove was roaring white 
hot, and there were cozy, cane-bottomed 
armchairs; but a none too pleasant looking 
barkeeper glared suspiciously at us as we 
came in. A man cannot spend continuous 
days and nights in his clothes, beating trains, 
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fighting soot and cinders, and sleeping-any- 
where, and maintain a good “front.” Our 
fronts were decidedly against us; but what 
did we care? I had money. 

“Two beers,” said I nonchalantly to the 
barkeeper, and while he drew them the 
Swede and I leaned against the bar and 
yearned secretly for the armchairs by the 
stove. 

The barkeeper set the two foaming glasses 
before us, and with pride I deposited the ten 
cents. Now I was dead game. As soon as 
I learned my error in the price I’d have dug 
up another ten cents. Never mind if it did 
leave me only a nickel to my name, a 
stranger in a strange land. I’d have paid it 
all right. But that barkeeper never gave me 
a chance. As soon as his eyes spotted the 
dime I had laid down, he seized the two 
glasses and dumped the beer into the sink 
behind the bar. At the same time, glaring 
at us malevolently, he said: 

“You’ve got scabs on your nose. See!’ 

I hadn’t either, and neither had the Swede. 
Our noses were all right. The direct bear- 
ing of his words was beyond our compre- 
hension, but the indirect bearing was clear 
as print: he didn’t like our looks, and beer 
was ten cents a glass. 

I dug down and laid another dime on the 
bar, remarking carelessly, “Oh, I thought 
this was a five-cent joint.” 

“Your money’s no good here,” he an- 
swered, shoving the two dimes across the bar 
to me. 

Sadly I dropped them back into my 
pocket, sadly we yearned toward the blessed 
stove and the armchairs, and sadly we went 
out into the frosty night. I have seen much 
of the world since then, have journeyed 
among strange lands and peoples, opened 
many books, sat in many lecture-halls; but 
to this day, though I have pondered long 
and deeply, I have been unable to divine the 
meaning in the cryptic utterance of that bar- 
keeper in Evanston, Wyoming. Our noses 
were all right. 

We slept that night over the boilers in an 
electric lighting-plant. How we discovered 
that kipping-place I can’t remember. We 
must have just headed for it instinctively, 
as horses head for water or carrier-pigeons 
head for the home-cote. But it was a night 
not pleasant toremember. A dozen hoboes 
were ahead of us on top of the boilers, and it 
was too hot for all of us. To complete our 
misery, the engineer would not let us stand 
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194 Hoboes That Pass in the Night 





around down below. He gave us our 
choice of the boilers or the snow outside. 

“You said you wanted to sleep, and so 
sleep,” said he to me, when, frantic and 
beaten out by the heat, I came down into the 
fire-room. 

“Water,” I gasped, wiping the sweat 
from my eyes, “ water!” 

He pointed out-of-doors and assured me 
that down there somewhere in the blackness 
I'd find the river. I started for the river, 
got lost in the dark, fell into two or three 
drifts, gave it up and returned half frozen 
to the top of the boilers. When I had 
thawed out I was thirstier than ever. 
Around me the hoboes were moaning, groan- 
ing, sobbing, sighing, gasping, panting, 
rolling and tossing and floundering heavily 
in their torment. We were so many lost 
souls toasting on a griddle in hell, and the 
engineer, Satan incarnate, gave us the sole 
alternative of freezing in the outer cold. 
The Swede sat up and anathematized 
passionately the Wanderlust that sent him 
tramping and suffering hardships such as 
that. 

“When I get back to Chicago,” he 
finished, “ I’m going to get a job.and stick to 
= 

And, such is the irony of fate, next day, 
when the wreck ahead was cleared, the 
Swede and I pulled out of Evanston in the 
ice-boxes of an “‘orange special,”’ a fast freight 
laden with fruit from sunny California. Of 
course the ice-boxes were empty on account 
of the cold weather, but that didn’t make 
them any warmer for us. We entered them 
through hatchways in the top of the car. 
The boxes were constructed of galvanized 
iron, and in that biting weather were not 
pleasant to the touch. We lay there, and 
with chattering teeth held a council wherein 
we decided that we'd stay by the ice-boxes 
day and night till we got out of the inhospit- 
able plateau region and down into the 
Mississippi Valley. 

But we must eat, and we decided that at 
the next division we would throw our feet for 
grub and make a rush back to our ice-boxes. 
We arrived in the town of Green River late 
in the afternoon but too early for supper. 
Before meal-time is the worst time for 
battering” back doors, but we put on our 
nerve, swung off the side ladders as the 
freight pulled into the yards, and made a 
run for the houses. We were quickly sepa- 
rated; but we had agreed to meet in the ice- 















boxes. I had bad luck at first, but in the 
end, with a couple of “hand-outs” poked 
into my shirt, I chased for the train. It was 
pulling out and going fast. The particular 
refrigerator-car in which we were to meet 
had already gone by, and half a dozen cars 
down the train from it I swung onto the 
side ladders, went up on top hurriedly, and 
dropped down into an ice-box. But a 
shack had seen me from the caboose, and at 
the next stop a few miles farther on, Rock 
Springs, he stuck his head into my box and 
said: “Hit the grit, you son of a toad! Hit 
the grit!” Also, he grabbed me by the heels 
and dragged me out. I hit the grit all 
right, and the orange special and the Swede 
rolled on without me. 

Snow was beginning to fall. A cold 
night was coming on. After dark I hunted 
around in the railroad yards until I found an 
empty refrigerator-car. In I climbed, not 
into the ice-boxes, but into the car itself. I 
swung the heavy doors shut, and their edges, 
covered with strips of rubber, sealed the car 
air-tight. The sides were thick. There 
was no way for the outside cold to get in. 
But the inside was just as cold as the outside. 
How to raise the temperature was the 
problem. But trust a “profesh” for that. 
Out of my pockets I dug up three or four 
newspapers. These I burned, one at a 
time, on the floor of the car. The smoke 
rose to the top. Not a bit of the heat could 
escape, and, comfortable and warm, I 
passed a beautiful night. I didn’t wake up 
once. 

In the morning it was still snowing. 
While throwing my feet for breakfast I 
missed an east-bound freight. Later in the 
day I nailed two other freights and was 
ditched from both of them. All afternoon 
no east-bound trains went by. The snow 
was falling thicker than ever, but at twi- 
light I rode out on the first blind of the over- 
land. As I swung aboard from one side, 
somebody swung aboard from the other. It 
was the boy who had run away from Oregon. 

Now the first blind of a fast train in a 
driving snow-storm is no summer picnic. 
The wind goes right through one, strikes 
the front of the car, and comes back again. 
At the first stop, darkness having come on, 
I went forward and interviewed the fireman. 
I offered to “shove” coal to-the end of his 
run, which was Rawlins, and my offer was 
accepted. My work was out on the tender, 
in the snow, breaking the lumps of coal with 
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a sledge and shoveling it forward to him in 
the cab. But as I did not have to work all 
the time, I could come into the cab and 
warm up now and again. 

“Say,” I said to the fireman, at my first 
breathing spell, “there’s a little kid back 
there on the first blind. He’s pretty cold.” 

The cabs on the Union Pacific engines are 
quite spacious, and we fitted the kid into a 
warm nook in front of the high seat of the 
fireman, where he promptly fell asleep. We 
arrived at Rawlins at midnight. The snow 
was thicker-than ever. Here the engine was 
to go into the roundhouse, being replaced by 
a fresh engine. As the train came toa stop, I 
dropped off the engine steps plump into the 
arms of a large man in a large overcoat. He 
began asking me questions, and I promptly 
demanded who he was. Just as promptly 
he informed me that he was the sheriff. I 
drew in my horns and listened and answered. 

He began describing the kid who was 
still asleep in the cab. I did some quick 
thinking. Evidently the family was on the 
trail of the kid, and the sheriff had received 
telegraphic instructions from Oregon. Yes, 
I had seen the kid. I had met him first in 
Ogden. The date tallied with the sheriff’s 
information. But the kid was still behind 
somewhere, I explained, for he had been 
ditched from that very overland that night 
when it pulled out of Rock Springs. And all 
the time I was praying that the kid wouldn’t 
wake up, come down out of the cab, and put 
the kibosh on me. 

The sheriff left me in order to interview 
the shacks, but before he left he said: 

“Bo, this town is no place for you. 
Understand? You ride this train out, and 
make no mistake about it. If I catch you 
after it’s gone " 

I assured him that it was not through 
desire that I was in his town; that the only 
reason I was there was that the train had 
stopped there; and that he wouldn’t see me 
for smoke the way I’d get out of his darn 
town. 

When he went to interview the shacks, I 
jumped back into the cab. The kid was 
awake and rubbing his eyes. I told him the 
news and advised him to ride the engine into 
the roundhouse. But he made the same 
overland out, riding the pilot with instruc- 
tions to make an appeal to the fireman at 
the first stop for permission to ride in the 
engine. As for myself, F got ditched. The 
new fireman was young and not yet lax 
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enough to break the rules of the company 
against having tramps in the engine; so he 
turned down my offer to shovel coal. I hope 
the kid succeeded with him, for all night on 
the pilot in that blizzard would have meant 
death. 

Strange to say, I do not remember how I 
was ditched at Rawlins. I remember 
watching the train as it was immediately 
swallowed up in the snow-storm, and of 
heading for a saloon towarm up. Here was 
light and warmth. Everything was in full 
blast and wide open. Faro, roulette, craps, 
and poker-tables were running, and some 
mad cow-punchers were making the night 
merry. I had just succeeded in fraternizing 
with them and was downing my first drink 
at their expense, when a heavy hand de- 
scended on my shoulder. I looked around 
and sighed. It was the sheriff. 

Without a word he led me out into the 
snow. “There’s an orange special down 
there in the yards,” said he. 

“Tt’s a mighty cold night,” said I. 

“Tt pulls out in ten minutes,” said he. 

That was all. There was no discussion. 
And when that orange special pulled out, I 
was in the ice-box. I thought my feet would 
freeze before morning, and the last twenty 
miles into Laramie I stood upright in the 
hatchway and danced up and down. The 
snow was too thick for the shacks to see me, 
and I didn’t care if they did. 

My quarter of a dollar bought me a 
hot breakfast at Laramie, and immediately 
afterward I was on board the blind baggage 
of an overland that was climbing to the pass 
through the backbone of the Rockies. One 
does not ride blind baggages in the day- 
time; but in this blizzard at the top of the 
Rocky Mountains I doubted if the shacks 
would have the heart to put me off. And 
they didn’t. They made a practice of 
coming forward at every stop to see if I was 
frozen yet. 

At Ames’s Monument, at the summit of 
the Rockies, a shack came forward for the 
last time. “Say, Bo,” he said. “ You see 
that freight side-tracked over there to let us 
go by?” 

I saw. It was on the next track, six feet 
away. A few feet more in that storm and I 
could not have seen it. 

“Well, the after-push of Kelly’s Army is 
in one of them cars. They’ve got two feet 
of straw under them, and there’s so many of 
them that they keep the car warm.” 
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His advice was good, and I followed it, 
prepared, however, if it was a “con game” 
he had given me, ‘to take the blind as the 
overland pulled out. But it was straight 
goods. I found the car, a big refrigerator- 
car with the leeward door wide open for 
ventilation, and climbed in. I stepped on a 
man’s leg, next on some other man’s arm. 
The light was dim, and all I could make out 
was arms and legs and bodies inextricably 
confused. Never was there such a tangle of 
humanity. They were all lying in the straw, 
and over, and under, and around one 
another. Eighty-four husky hoboes take 
up a lot of room when they are stretched out. 
The men I stepped on were resentful. Their 
bodies heaved under me like the waves of the 
sea, and imparted an involuntary forward 
movement to me. I could not find any 
straw to step on, so I stepped on more 
men. The resentment increased, so did my 
forward movement. I lost my footing and 
sat down with sharp abruptness. Un- 
fortunately, it was on a man’s head. The 
next moment he had risen on his hands and 
knees in wrath, and I was flying through the 
air. What goes up must come down, and 
I came down on another man’s head. 

What happened after that is very vague 

in my memory. It was like going through 
a thrashing-machine. I was bandied about 
from one end of the car to the other. Those 
eighty-four hoboes winnowed me out till 
what little was left of me, by some miracle, 
found a bit of straw to rest upon. I was 
initiated, and into a jolly. crowd. All the 
rest of that day we rode through the bliz- 
zard, and to while the time away it was de- 
cided that each man was to tell a story. It 
was stipulated that each story must be a 
good one, and, furthermore, that it must be a 
story no one had ever heard before. The 
penalty for failure was the thrashing- 
machine. Nobody failed. And I want to 
say right here that never again have I 
sat at so marvelous a story-telling debauch. 
Here were eighty-four men from all the 
world—I made eighty-five; and each man 
told a masterpiece. It had to be so, for 
it was either masterpiece or thrashing- 
machine. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived in 
Cheyenne. ‘The blizzard was at its height, 
and though the last meal of all of us had been 
breakfast, no man cared to throw his feet for 
supper. All night we rolled on through the 
storm, and next day found us down on the 


sweet plains of Nebraska and still rolling. 
We were out of the storm and the mountains. 
The blessed sun was shining over a smiling 
land, and we had eaten nothing for twenty- 
four hours. We-found out that the freight 
would arrive about noon at a town, if I 
remember right, that was called Grand 
Island. We took up a collection and sent a 
telegram to the authorities of that town. 
The text of the message was that eighty-five 
healthy, hungry hoboes would arrive about 
noon and that it would be a good idea to 
have dinner ready for them. The authori- 
ties of Grand Island had two courses open 
to them: they could feed us or they could 
throw us in jail. In the latter event they’d 
have to feed us anyway, and they decided 
wisely that one meal would be the cheaper 
way. 

When the freight rolled into Grand Island 
at noon, we were sitting on the tops of the 
cars and dangling our legs in the sunshine. 
All the police in the burg were on the re- 
ception committee. They marched us in 
squads to the various hotels and restau- 
rants, where dinners were spread for us. 
We had been thirty-six hours without food, 
and we didn’t have to be told what to do. 
After that we were marched back to the 
railroad station. The police had thought- 
fully compelled the freight to wait for us. 
She pulled out slowly, and the eighty-five of 
us, strung out along the track, swarmed up 
the side ladders. We “captured” the train. 

We had no supper that evening—at least 
the “push” didn’t, but I did. Just at 
supper-time, as the freight was pulling out 
of a small town, a man climbed into the car 
where I was playing pedro with three others. 
The man’s shirt was bulging suspiciously. 
In his hand he carried a battered quart- 
measure from which arose steam. I smelled 
Java. I turned my cards over to one of the 
hoboes who was looking on, and excused 
myself. Then, in the other end of the car, 
pursued by envious glances, I sat down with 
the man who had climbed aboard and 

shared his Java and the hand-outs that had 
bulged his shirt. It was the Swede. 

At about ten o’clock in the evening, we 
arrived at Omaha. 

“Let’s shake the push,” said the Swede 
to me. 

“Sure,” said I. 

As the freight pulled into Omaha, we 
made ready to do so. But the people of 
Omaha were also ready. The Swede and I 
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hung upon the side ladders, ready to drop 
off. But the freight did not stop. Further- 
more, long rows of policemen, their brass 
buttons and stars glittering in the electric 
lights, were lined up on each side of the 
track. The Swede and I knew what would 
happen to us if we ever dropped off into their 
arms. We stuck by the side ladders, and 
the train rolled on across the Missouri River 
to Council Bluffs. 

General Kelly, with an army of two thou- 
sand hoboes, lay in camp at Chautauqua 
Park, several miles away. The after-push 
we were with was General Kelly’s rear- 
guard, and, detraining at Council Bluffs, it 
started to march to camp. The night had 
turned cold, and heavy wind-squalls, ac- 
companied with rain, were chilling and wet- 
ting us. Many police were guarding us and 
herding us to the camp. The Swede and I 
watched our chance and made a successful 
get-away. The rain began coming down in 
torrents, and in the darkness, unable to see 
our hands in front of our faces, like a pair of 
blind men we fumbled about for shelter. 
Our instinct served us, for in no time we 
stumbled upon a saloon—not a saloon that 
was open and doing business, not merely a 
saloon that was closed for the night, and not 
even a saloon with a permanent address, but 
a saloon propped up on big timbers, with 
rollers underneath, that was being moved 
from somewhere to somewhere. The doors 
were locked. A squall of wind and rain 
drove down upon us. We did not hesitate; 
smash went the door, and in we went. 

I have made some tough camps in my 
time, “carried the banner” in infernal 
metropolises, bedded in pools of water, slept 
in the snow under two blankets when the 
spirit thermometer registered seventy-four 
degrees below zero (which is a mere trifle of 
one hundred and six degrees of frost); but I 
want to say right here that never did I make 
a tougher camp, nor pass a more miserable 
night than that night I passed with the Swede 
in the itinerant saloon at Council Bluffs. In 
the first place, the building, perched up in 
the air as it was, had a multitude of openings 
in the floor through which the wind whistled. 
In the second place, the bar was empty; 

there was no bottled fire-water with which 
we could warm ourselves and forget our 
misery. We had no blankets, and in our 
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wet clothes, wet to the skin, we tried to sleep. 
I rolled under the bar, and the Swede rolled 
under the table. The holes and crevices in 
the floor made sleep impossible, and at the 
end of half an hour I crawled up on top of 
the bar. A little later the Swede crawled 
up on top of his table. And there we shiv- 
ered and prayed for daylight. I know, for 
one, that I shivered until I could shiver no 
more, till the shivering muscles exhausted 
themselves and merely ached horribly. The 
Swede moaned and groaned, and every little 
while, through chattering teeth, he muttered, 
“Never again, never again.” He mut- 
tered this phrase repeatedly, ceaselessly, a 
thousand times; and when he dozed he went 
on muttering it. 

At the first gray of dawn we left our house 
of pain, and, outside, found ourselves in a 
mist, dense and chill. We stumbled on till 
we came to the railroad track. I was going 
back to Council Bluffs to throw my feet for 
breakfast; my companion was going on to 
Chicago. Themoment for parting had come. 
Our palsied hands went out to each other. 
We were both shivering. When we tried to 
speak our teeth chattered us back into si- 
lence. We stood alone, shut off from the 
world; all that we could see was a short 
length of railroad track, both ends of which 
were lost in the driving mist. We stared 
dumbly at each other, our clasped hands 
shaking sympathetically. The Swede’s face 
was blue with the cold, and I know mine 
must have been. 

“Never again what?” 
articulate. 

Speech strove for utterance in the Swede’s 
throat; then, faint and distant, in a thin 
whisper from the very bottom of his frozen 
soul, came the words, 

“Never again a hobo.” 

He paused; then, as he went on again, his 
voice gathered strength and huskiness as it 
affirmed his will. “Never ‘again a hobo. 
I’m going to get a job. You’d better do the 


I managed to 


same. Nights like this make rheumatism. ” 
He wrung my hand. “Good-by, Bo,” 
said he. 


“Good-by, Bo,” said I. 

The next moment we were swallowed up 
from each other by the mist. It was our 
final passing. But here’s to you, Mr. Swede, 
wherever you are. I hope you got that job. 
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They All Took Snuff 


By Frank VerBeck 





When Horatio returned home from France He put on such lugs 
His relations all eyed him askance: And indulged in such shrugs, 
And took snuff with a very sly glance. 





“All the infants abroad have the fad,” On the nose of his sister 
He said, with a wink, to his dad. He raised such a blister 
It made Mother Bear hopping mad. 
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Father Bear, just to be in the style, On his old marrow bones, 
Took a pinch, with a nonchalant smile. He gave vent to such tones 
The vibrations were felt for a mile. 


The echoes brought Brother Fox running Said,“ T'll be up to snuff,” 
He, with usual deception and cunning, So the bears called his bluff, 
Which punished him well for his punning. 








Then Br’er Rabbit came loping that way, * Here’s my chance,” said the fox, 
Always anxious to be in the fray. As he passed him the box; 
“ This will cure him of getting so gay.” 





When Mr. Elephant hove in sight, ¢ He took all the snuff 
They were seized with a terrible fright. In one violent puff, 
And blew them all clean out of sight. 
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The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 
With frontispiece illustration by A. B. Wenzell 


Synopsis: John Valentine, Duke of Sayon, is nephew and heir of the old and dissolute King of 
Bergeland. Chafing under the restraints of his position as crown prince, he takes the name of John 
Peters and spends much of his time incognito in the various countries of Europe, living the free 
life of a private citizen and studying the people, in whom he is intensely interested. This man is 
apparently the victim of a strange misapprehension. Peters is known to all with whom he comes in 
contact as a man of upright character, unimpeachable morals, and a thoughtful student with a deep and 
considerate love for humanity, yet for some mysterious reason every capital of Europe is filled with tales 
of the dissolute folly and excesses of the Crown Prince of Bergeland. At St. Moritz, Peters meets Grace 








Pellisier. a beautiful and talented American girl, with whom he is much impressed. 
The acquaintance is renewed some time later in London where Miss Pellisier, who has gone on the 


stage, is filling an engagement. 


reconcile her knowledge of him with the reports of his character. 
One day the president calls on her, and asks if she expects Peters to 
Receiving an affirmative answer, the president requests that 
The girl, however, sends her friend away, as she supposes, at one, 


holding radical political views. 
call on her that night after the theater. 
she dismiss Peters at half-past one. 


Grace discovers the identity of her friend. 


She is quite unable to 
Miss Pellisier belongs to a society 


but discovers an instant later that her clock has stopped and that the crown prince has left at exactly 


the hour she had been told. 
VI 


O man upon the earth had a 
larger share of courage than 
the man who called himself 
John Peters, yet he walked 
along that dimly lighted cor- 
rider with tense nerves and 
fast-beating heart. The car- 
pet was of a deep-red ma- 
terial, the walls were painted 





the same color, and the 
electric lights were shaded with red 
globes. Only two or three were burning, 


throughout the whole length of the cor- 
ridor, and the general effect was one of 
warm and tremulous darkness. He came 
to within a few yards of the open space where 
the elevator was. On his left the doors 
continued, on his right there was an abrupt 
corner, where the corridor ended and the 
open space around the elevator began. As he 
neared it he kept close to the right and began 
to whistle softly, but when he was about a 
yard away, he took a swift step to the left, 
facing half round, so as to meet any attack 
from the corner. His movement amounted 
to inspiration. Simultaneously the few 
remaining lights in the corridor went out, 
something sprang from the corner, some- 
thing whistled close to his ear with a soft, 
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She has unwittingly delivered him into the hands of conspirators! 


sickly swish, the hissing noise of pliant 
metal cutting the empty air. John Peters 
leaped to one side, sprang round, and caught 
his assailant, who was partly overbalanced, 
around the neck. The weapon, whatever it 
was, dropped to the floor. With his left 
hand, John Peters felt for the electric-light 
knob on the wall, found it, and turned on 
the light. So far the silence was almost 
unbroken, except for the hoarse breathing of 
the half-choked man. 

“For God’s sake, not so tight!” he 
moaned. 

John Peters relaxed his grip a little. The 
man was a baby in his arms, slim, pale, un- 
muscular. He was clad in dress trousers 
and shirt; the remains of an evening tie 
hung down from his crushed collar. As an 
unarmed adversary he was contemptible. 
John Peters picked up the weapon which 
lay upon the floor, and put it in his pocket. 
Then he dragged his prisoner to his feet. 
There were still no signs of life anywhere 
about. Suddenly, however, they heard the 
clatter of the elevator coming up. They 
moved instinctively out of sight along the 
corridor. 

“Look here,” John Peters whispered, “ if 
anyone gets out on this floor and you try to 
escape, I shall yive you in charge. You 
understand ?” 
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The man nodded. He was still breathing 
heavily. 

“Pull yourself together,” his captor con- 
tinued, “try to be talking to me naturally, if 
anyone comes by.” 

Another second’s waiting. The elevator 
went up to the top floor and descended again 
to the basement. Once more silence. Both 
men were relieved, though the face of John 
Peters remained impassive. Very gently 
his hand once more rested upon the other’s 
shoulder, close to his neck. The man 
shuddered. Already he seemed to feel the 
touch of those cruel fingers. 

“Would you like,” John Peters asked 
softly, “to save your life?” 

The man’s eyes seemed to recede into his 
head. John Peters looked at him in con- 
tempt. He was a poor pawn in the great 
game. 

“You don’t mean to kill me,” he mut- 
tered; “you daren’t!” ; 

John Peters laughed almost inaudibly, 
but it was still a laugh. The man who 
heard it shuddered. “ Why not? It is in self- 
defense. My fingers upon your throat for 
thirty seconds would doit. It isn’t a pleasant 
death either. Let me repeat my question: 
Would you care to save your life?” 

“Yes,” the man answered, with trembling 
lips. 

“Naturally,” John Peters whispered; 
“you are a coward, and cowards are afraid 
to die. I will let you go unharmed, if you 
will take me, now, this instant, to those who 
sent you out to kill me.” 

“Take you—to them?” the man fal- 
tered. 

“Exactly,” John Peters answered. “ You 
must make up your mind quickly, too. We 
may be disturbed at any moment. These 
people are not all in bed yet, and they may 
have visitors. ” 

The man seemed bewildered. The con- 
dition seemed to him amazing. Take him 
to them! Why, it was to transform failure 
into success. 

“Alone?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Certainly,” John Peters assented. 

The man nodded. “Very well,” he said, 
“T will do it.” 

“Tf you attempt to escape,” John Peters 
began sternly, “I shall give you up to the 
first policeman we see.” 

The man, who was recovering his confi- 
dence, laughed shortly. “There will be no 
policeman nor any chance of escape. The 


others are close here.” He glanced along 
the corridor, and laid his fingers upon his 
captor’s arm. 

“Do you mean,” John Peters asked, 
“that they are in this building?” 

“In this building, upon this floor,” the 
man answered. “I will keep my word. I 
will take you to them if you like.” 

John Peters nodded slowly. “So much 
the better,” he said. “The fates played 
into your hands to-night with a vengeance. 
Pity they chose such a bungler as you, my 
friend. The affair might have been all 
nicely arranged by now.” 

The man felt his throat. “We drew 
lots,” he said hoarsely. “I wish it had been 
some one else! I think that I shall never be 
able to swallow again. Come.” 

Softly they retraced their steps along the 
corridor. John Peters was thinking with 
knitted brows. It was a coincidence this— 
the same building, the same floor. He °- 
glanced at thenumbers. ‘They were passing 
them one by one. They were coming to the 
end of the corridor. Then this strong man, 
who had faced his danger without flinching, 
and who was preparing to face even greater 
dangers, suddenly stopped .short. His 
guide looked at him in amazement. He 
felt a sudden grip upon his shoulder, which 
reminded him unpleasantly of the burning 
pain upon his throat. The face of John 
Peters, too, was changed. He was pale, the 
perspiration had broken out upon his fore- 
head. The splendid impassivity of his 
features was gone. His mouth was twitch- 
ing nervously; his eyes held a new thing, 
the thing called fear. The weakling who 
was in his clutch felt a sudden relief. After 
all, this man was human. His terror began 
to diminish. 

“You are going to back out,” he said. 
“T thought you would.” 

John Peters ignored his gibe; it is doubt- 
ful whether he even heard it. ‘There was 
something else on his mind; more virulent 
poison was in his brain. “Where are you 
taking me?” he demanded _hoarsely. 
“What is the number of the room?” 

His guide frowned. “We shall be there 
directly,” he answered. “It is just ahead.” 

John Peters set his teeth tightly together, 
and muttered things to himself. The 
attempt upon his life seemed to him now a 
small thing. Was this hideous thought of 
his possible? He thought of his long even- 
ing with her; in those few agonized seconds 
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he realized how near to happiness he had 
come, how sweet a thing had found its way 
into his life. Was he to lose it already? 
Was she nothing but a hypocrite, an under- 
ground schemer, a Delilah who had planned 
to lure him into this danger? He shivered all 
over, and the man at his side was anxious 
indeed. He was sure now that he should 
never get him into the room. He expected 
every moment to find himself alone, and 
John Peters on his way to the elevator. 

“Tell me the number—of the room,” 
John Peters hissed in his ear, and this time 
his guide did not dare to hesitate. 

‘Just in front—on the right—Number 20. 
Are you coming on?” 

John Peters did not answer for a moment. 
He drew himself up, and every muscle in his 
body seemed, for a moment, straining with a 
sort of physical effort, coexistent with the 
greater struggle which was tearing his 
heart. Out they came, dreams and hopes 
and sentiments, of sudden enough growth, 
forced into a wonderful vitality by the man’s 
years of loneliness and_ self-repression. 
They were seconds only which passed, yet 
it was a weighty chapter of his life. The 
woman he loved had sent him to his death. 
Worse than that, she had deliberately sought 
him out, deliberately planned this assault, 
first upon his heart, then upon his life. 
An indifferent actress she had called herself! 
John Peters knew better. Never a false 
note, never a weak second! And he was to 
have been her victim! 

They had stopped in front of Number 20, 
the door through which he had issued only a 
few minutes ago with the feeling of a man 
who has passed through the long tunnels of 
life and emerged into the valley of flowers 
and sunshine. A sudden storm of anger 
shook him—anger against himself and fate 
and life. His pride leaped up into arms, 
all his indomitable faith in his destiny burn- 
ed once more in his blood. His guide, 
looking up into his face, did not doubt now 
that he would enter the room. 

“It is here,” he said simply. 

“Go first,” John Peters said, slipping 
his hand into his overcoat pocket. “ Re- 
member that I am close behind. Say 


, 


nothing. Leave that to me.” 
VII 


Joun PETERS stood there with his back 
against the door, and the hand which grasp- 
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ed his revolver stretched out into the room. 
Pitiless as fate itself seemed the eyes which 
calmly vet alertly took stock of its three 
occupants. Yet neither his expression nor 
his tone was in the least threatening. 

* You must pardon me,” he begged, “if 
my entrance seems a little melodramatic. 
One has to make sure, and the attitude of the 
young gentleman who brought me was quite 
alarming. If you move your hand, sir, one 
inch nearer that drawer, I shall put a bullet 
through it. Back, please. Thanks! I 
shall not seem boastful, I hope, if I remind 
you that I am supposed to be almost the best 
shot with a revolver in Europe.” 

All the time his eyes were taking stock 
of them—two men and Grace. One was 
short and dark, with black mustache and 
beard, and restless eyes; the other was 
older, with shrewd benevolent face, and 
deep-set eyes. Both were dressed in fault- 
less evening clothes; both were apparently 
men of nerve, for they faced the situation 
unflinchingly. And behind them stood 
Grace, as pale as death now, with something 
miserably pathetic in her drawn features, 
and a half-defiant light in her eyes, which 
seemed to challenge his. But he never 
looked at her. 

“T have come,” John Peters continued, 
“to have a little conversation with you. It 
seems very possible that we might find in- 
teresting things to discuss. Only, I am not 
comfortable like this, and my attitude is 
perhaps open to misconstruction. Have 
you any objection to placing yourselves 
according to a little idea of my own?” 

The elder of the two men shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘We are entirely at your dis- 
posal, sir,” he said. “ Let-us know in what 
way we can meet your wishes.” 

“Our young friend here,” John Peters 
continued pleasantly, “will place three 
chairs there’’—he pointed—“ a little farther 
apart, please. That will do admirably. The 
lady ’—he looked at her for the first time un- 
flinchingly—* will be so good as to take that 
easy chair, a little farther off.”” His eyes held 
hers, and she obeyed, as did the others. 

The elder man held out his hand toward 
a box of cigarettes. “Have we your per- 
mission to smoke?” he asked pleasantly. 
“TI can recommend these cigarettes.” 

“ They are excellent,” John Peters agreed. 
“T have been privileged to try them myself. 
By all means, smoke—and now you will not 
mind a few questions ?” 
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“Certainly not,” the man declared, 

long as you do not insist upon answers.” 

“Oh! I dare say we shall not quarrel 
about that,” John Peters said quietly. “In 
the first plac e, I should like to know how to 
address you.” 

“Certainly,” was the courteous reply. 

“Miss Pellisier I think you already know. 
The young gentleman whose acquaintance 
you made in the corridor, calls himself, I 
believe, Monsieur Defarge. Our friend on 
my left here is Mr. St. Dalmas. My own 
name is Sir William Wilson. We have 
the pleasure, I believe, of addressing—Mr. 
John Peters?” 

John Petersnodded. “Sometimes known 
as John Valentine, Duke of Sayon, Prince 
of Bergeland,” he added dryly. “Now, 
Sir William, I should like to know w hy you 
four people dislike me so much that you 
thought it advisable to dispense with my 
presence upon the earth. AA liftle personal 
feeling I might have understood, but you go 
too far.’’ 

Sir William shook his head slowly. “ My 
dear prince,” he said, “or Mr. Peters, if you 
prefer, you misapprehend the situation en- 
tirely. Personally, I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting you before, and I can 
assure you that I have nothing whatever 
against you. None of us have anything 
against you. It is the Crown Prince of 
Bergeland whom we should like to remove, 
in the interests of a great many people.” 

“You don’t like my manner of life, I 
suppose?” John Peters remarked. 

Sir William shook his head. “We dis- 
like it exceedingly,” he said. “To tell you 
the truth, it is impossible for us to contem- 
plate with equanimity your accession to the 
throne of your country.” 

. sympathize with you—to some ex- 
tent,” John Peters remarked. “TI feel that 
I should make a thoroughly bad king. But 
when you say ‘we,’ you make me wonder 
whom you represent. Attempts of this sort 
have been made before to expedite my de- 
parture from this world, but I have always 
been able to trace their source. I must 
admit that you puzzle me completely. I 
see apparently an Englishman, a French- 
man, a Bergian—I take it that Mr. De- 
farge is of my own country—and a young 
American lady. What does it matter to you 
whether my country is well or ill ruled?” 

“We are philanthropists, my dear sir, ” Sir 
William declared, lighting another cigarette. 


John Peters nodded sympathetically. “I 
see,” he said. “The idea is excellent. I 
should like to understand your point of view 
more clearly, however. At present I am 
harmless enough. I do not rule over any- 
body or anything. On the other hand, my 
uncle, who is King of Bergeland to-day, is 
perhaps as bad a king as ever sat upon a 
throne. He indulges in all the vices which 
are popularly attributed to me; he robs the 
revenues in a dozen different ways; he shows 
not the slightest interest in his people, and 
some of his private commercial undertak- 
ings, entered upon to provide more funds 
for his numerous extravagances, have be- 
come the scandal of Europe. Now I should 
have thought that anyone seeking to relieve 
the earth of an undesirable - 

Sir William interrupted with a little wave 
ofhishand. Heleaned forward in his chair 
confidentially. “I see your point of view 
my dear sir,” he said, “and I can assure you 
that I appreciate it, but, to tell you the truth, 
we are all amateurs at this sort of thing, as 
you yourself have had an opportunity to find 
out. Wecarry out our little affairs ourselves, 
and we have not had much experience. You 
can understand, I dare say, that it is much 
easier to get rid of a prince, especially when 
he travels a good deal incognito, than a 
king.” 

John Peters looked across the room, 
looked into the eyes of the woman who had 
made the world a different place for him. 
“And the lady who acts as your decoy,” he 
asked calmly, “ is she also an amateur ?” 

She started as though some one had 
stabbed her, and a rush of color burned her 
cheeks. The look which flashed for a 
moment across to him hurt, but his eyes 
never faltered. 

“‘ Miss Pellisier is more of an amateur than 
any of us, perhaps,” Sir William said. 

“She is certainly the greatest artist,” 
John Peters answered; “but let that go. I 
have heard what you have to say. Let me 
add a few remarks. Supposing your at- 
tempt to-night had been successful. Do 
you know who would have succeeded to the 
throne of Bergeland on my uncle’s death?” 

“One of your two cousins, sir,” St. 
Dalmas answered, “ Count Emil or the Duke 
of Latoria. - 

“Exactly,” John Peters agreed. “I 
know them ‘both well, and I can assure you 
that although they may be cleverer at con- 
cealing their delinquencies, they are not a 














scrap better thanIam. I believe that Emil 
is really worse.” 

“They are not so brazen at least, 
Dalmas declared. “They have not made 
all Europe ring with their follies.” 

“People do talk so,” John Peters re- 
marked, with a sigh, “but at any rate you 
can take my word for it that those young 
men are no better thanIam. That is where 
I think that your system of indiscriminate 
slaughter has its weak points. I can con- 
fidently assure you that Bergeland would be 
just as ill governed by any other member of 
my house.” 

“Your death,” Sir William remarked, 
“might serve as a warning to these other 
young men.” 

John Peters shook his head. “Tf it is 
really the good of my country whic a you 
seek,” he said, “I wonder you ‘do not try to 
make use of other means. 

The young man, who had not yet spoken 
since he had brought John Peters into the 
room, now leaned i little forward in his 
chair. ‘ What oe means,” he cauak 
“are open to us?” 

“There,” John Peters remarked, “ you 
open up a great subject. Still, you have 
history to refer to. What has generally 
happened in countries whose people were 
worthy, but whose ruling race became 
degenerate ?”’ 

“ Revolution,” the young man answered 
grimly. 

“ Precisely,” John Peters assented. 
not revolt against us?” 

“ Because, as you know very well,” the 
young man answered, “ Germany would in- 
terfere at once. The K ‘aiser does not like 
republics on his frontier.” 

“Well, I am not going to show you how 
to do it,” John Peters remarked. “If I 
were not the Crown Prince of Bergeland, 
however, I fancy I could give you a few 
hints.” 

“ You will permit me to say,” Sir William 
remarked, “that you are not in the least 
the sort of young man I expected to find 
you.” 

“ That may or may not be a compliment,” 
John Peters answered. “I can at least, 
however, go so far on my own account as to 
say that you are none of you in the least like 
the bloodthirsty band I expected to find at 
the back of my young assailant here. None 
the less dangerous, I dare say,” he added, 
smiling, “ because your methods are modern. 
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found out 


Frankly, I do not seem to have 
much about you.” 

Sir William shrugged his shoulders. ~~] 
considered,” he remarked, “that we had 
been most frank.” 

‘Up to a certain point, yes,” John Peters 
admitted, “ but what are you? Who are you ? 
A society, or just one or two cranks ?’ 

Sir William was silent for several mo- 
ments. He kept his eyes tixed upon John 
Peters, and the expression upon his face 
during those few seconds underwent a re- 
markable change. All its benevolence, its 
somewhat rniddle-class respectability, seem- 
ed to vanish. His eyes grew brighter and 


keener. It was the face now of a dangerous 
man. 
“ Prince,” he said, “ you are not the sort 


of person I expected to find you. You have 
humor, and you have pluck. It has pleased 
you to turn this affair into a sort of comedy, 
and we have been content to fall in with your 
whim. But the time has come for us to 
speak seriously. What was your object in 
making Defarge bring you here? We have 
been your judges, and we have condemned 
you to die. The first skirmish has ended in 
your favor. You have a certain measure of 
advantage for the moment. It cannot alter 
the end, but it would be as well for us to 
understand one another. How do you in- 
tend to use that advantage? What is to be 
the end of this interview ?” 

“Terms,” Tohn Peters answered, 
will accept them.” 

“Well?” 

‘“ Give me six months’ safety. I am tired 
of dodging For six months’ 
safety, I leave you here undisturbed and 
unquestioned. ”’ 

“We grant you that six months,” Sir 
William answered, “ provided only that your 
uncle—who, I believe, is in excellent health 
—lives so long. You see, we do not in any 


“if you 


assassins. 


case intend to allow you to ascend the 
throne of Bergeland.” 
John Peters nodded. Then he rose 


“Let it be so,” he an- 
For six months, then, 
At the end of 


slowly to his feet. 

swered. “I accept. 
we are free of one another. 
that time, war if you like.’ 

“War it must be,” Sir William 
gravely. 

John Peters rose and bowed indifferently. 
Then, for a moment, his eyes traveled over 
the heads of the three men, to where Grace 
still sat in the easy chair, with her face partly 
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averted. It seemed so short a time since 
they two had stood together before the 
window, and life had suddenly seemed 
filled with a rare and unexpected sweetness. 
It was the same room, almost the same spot. 
{ sudden wave of anger swept up in the man. 

“War, by ali means,” he declared, almost 
fiercely. “The greatest causes can be 
debased by false methods. The world will 
never be set free by the assassin’s knife or 
the throwing of bombs.” 


Vill 


In a small but lofty writing-chamber 
leading out of a great library, an elderly 
gentleman in a dark morning suit, with a 
large pink rose in his buttonhole, stood 
looking out of the window. He had a gray 
beard, gray hair parted in the center, a high 
forehead, and long, powerfully s shaped fea- 
tures. He was smoking a cigar, and ap- 
parently looking out across the park, but 
he turned continually toward the door, as 
though expecting some one. It was opened 
at last by aman in dark livery, who stood 
on one side and respectfully announced a 
visitor, 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Berge- 
land!” 

The man who called himself John Peters 
strolled in, and after a formal bow, shook 
hands with his uncle. “Hope you’re well, 
sir,” he said. 

The king frowned. “Iam well enough,” 
he said, “ but you—if all the accounts of your 
doings are true—you ought to have one foot 
in the grave.” 

“You shouldn’t believe all you see in 
the papers, sir,” the young man answered 
carelessly. “I never look at them myself.” 

“Tt’s a pity that you don’t,” the king 
answered. “You might learn to be a little 
more careful. Your doings are becoming 
perfectly scandalous. What’s this about 
Mademoiselle Cara and the duchess’s 
diamonds?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
“So the journalists got hold of that, did 
they?” he remarked. “Upon my word, 
nothing seems sacred from them nowadays.” 

The king stood up and moved back to- 
ward the window. The square outside was 
crowded with passers-by, for the palace 
stood in an enclosure fronting a great public 
thoroughfare. He called to the prince to 
stand by his side. 


“You see all those people,” he said 
gravely; “my subjects, yours some day. 
Ten years ago such a thing as a repub- 
lican was unknown in this city. To-day 
every third man who passes there is a revo- 
lutionist.” 

The prince was interested. He looked 
out thoughtfully upon the constant stream 
of people. “Well,” he said, “I for one 
don’t blame them. If I had to pay to sup- 
port a royal house, I should be a revolution- 
ist myself.” 

The king frowned heavily. “This is not 
a joking matter,” he said. “There is a 
power growing up right under our eyes here 
which threatens our very existence. There 
is more underneath it all, too, I suspect—a 
deliberate plot against the monarchy. 
Bernhardt says little, but I know that he is 
anxious. ” 

John Peters shrugged his shoulders. “We 
must take our chances, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“Rubbish!” the king exclaimed emphat- 
ically. “Isent for you because I want you 
to understand that I consider you largely 
responsible for what is going on.’ 

John Peters looked at him keenly. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Simply this,” his uncle continued. 
“The capital rings with your name and the 
reports of your scandalous doings. All this 
is what those people work upon. They 
keep an account of your extravagances, of 
your mad doings in every city you enter. 
They ask one another whether they are to 
pay for them. They dare to put these 
things into print.” 

“One must amuse oneself,” the prince 
answered. “You yourself, my dear 
uncle——”’ 

“That will do,” the king said sharply. 

‘At any rate, I do not flaunt my weak- 
nesses. So far as I know, in this country 
you lead a decent life. The moment you 
leave it, you seem to lose your head al- 
together. I sent for you because I am tired 
of warnings. I want you to understand 
this: There is a strong party growing up 
throughout the country that does not intend 
to be ruled by a scoundrel. You may even 
succeed, if you go on, in bringing about a 
revolution. ” 

The prince was; silent for a moment. 
“Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “I suppose I 
am unpopular here. But a revolution—it 
always needs a genius to bring about that.” 











“The genius may appear,” the king said 


dryly. “The man and the moment gen- 
erally arrive together. There is only one 
thing you can do to restore your popu- 
larity.” 

“ And that?” 

“ Marry.” 

John Peters smiled. “Whom? Herg- 
mann’s daughter—he is the head the 


People’s party, isn’t he? It would be a dip- 
lomatic alliance.” 

* Don’t bea fool, John. 
either a German or an English princess. 

John Peters shook his head. “ Impossi- 
ble,” he declared. “I have acquired your 
wonderful taste as regards the sex. To 
save my throne, I couldn’t marry a woman 
with thick ankles.” 

“You are a downright fool this morning, 
John,” the king declared angrily. “I re- 
quest that you abandon this tone once and 
for all.” 


You must marry 
”? 


“ All right,” John Peters answered, “ but 
I won’t marry the Princess Ida!”’ 
The king laughed softly. “It wasn’t 


proposed that you should,” he answered. 

“Bernhardt and I will go into the matter in a 
day or two. I wanted to warn you. AndI 
want you also to understand this: I will not 
have you going about the city unattended 
and incognito. It is undignified and likely 
to do you harm.” 

“Anything else?” the young man 
quired, with the air of a martyr. 

“There were several more things, but I 
have forgotten them,” the king answered. 
“T am tired to-day.” 

John Peters regarded him anxiously. 
“You are feeling quite well, sir, I hope?” 
he inquired. 

“There’s nothing the matter,” the king 
answered sharply. “ You needn’t worry.” 

“T don’t want to have to,” the prince 
ans.vered. “The fact of it is, your health 
and mine are rather intimately connected 
just now.” 

“What do you mean?” the king asked. 
“Intimately connected, eh?” 

The prince nodded. “Fellow tried to 
assassinate me in London last week,” he 
remarked. “I came off best, and we made 
terms. His employers, whoever they were, 
give me six months’ grace before they try 
again, provided you live for the six months. ” 

The king regarded his nephew in angry 
amazement. “Is this a joke, sir?” he 
demanded. 
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me,” John Peters 
happened exactly 


“Tt was no joke for 
answered grimly. “It 
as I say.” 

* But where were you? There was nothing 
about it in the papers.” 

John Peters sighed. “I’m afraid I must 
confess to being alone—and unattended,”’ 
he admitted. “I had been calling upon a 
lady. We won’t say anything more about 
it, as it is rather a painful subject. I man- 
aged to turn the tables on them, but things 
might easily have gone the other way.’ 

“ You are a fool to expose \ yourself to such 
risks,”’ the king declared. “Tell me ex- 
actly what happened.” 

John Peters told the story, making slight 
mention of Grace. The king listened 
eagerly, frowning but attentive. 

“Do you suppose, ” he asked, “ that those 
people were inspired from Bergeland ?” 

John Peters shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Most likely,” he answered. “I asked 
them why they didn’t have a go at you.” 

“ The devil you did!” the king exclaimed. 
“How dared you put such a thought into 
their heads ?” 





“Oh! you’re safe enough,” John Peters 
answered. “They explained that they were 


not professional anarchists, and a king took 
too much getting at.” 

His majesty walked restlessly up and 
down the room. All his life he had been 


troubled with the fear of assassination. “I 
will tell you one thing, John,” he said, 


stopping abruptly. ‘“ Whoever rules here 
during the next twenty years is going to have 
trouble. They say that the republicans will 
have a majority in the House of Assembly. 
What will happen then I do not know.” 

“They will cut down the household 
emoluments, without a doubt,” John Peters 
remarked. “I really don’t think I’d better 
get married. I might not be able to sup- 
port my wife.” 

A groom of the chambers, with murmurs 
of apology, placed a small note in the king’s 
hand. He read it hastily and crushed it 
up between his fingers. ‘“ We will drive to- 
gether to-morrow morning, John,” he said. 
“For the moment I have affairs to attend 
to.” 

John Peters paid his respectful adieu and 
departed. Crossing the library, escorted 
by the groom of the chambers, he passed a 
lady, heavily veiled. Her dark eyes sought 
his for a moment, and then dropped. Mo- 
mentarily curious, he looked after her, but 
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she had disappeared in the king’s room. 
John Peters smiled a little bitterly as he left 
the palace. 

“So we pay the great tax,” he muttered, 
“young and old, rich and poor! They turn 
the wheels, and we spin or jump for their 
pleasure, like monkeys! Curse all women!” 

He entered his motor-car, which was 
waiting at the palace gates. “Drive to the 
office of the chief of the police,” he ordered. 


IX 


THERE was little room for doubt as to the 
friendship of the two men who sat on oppo- 
site sides of the somewhat bare writing- 
table. Their very attitude, even the at- 
mosphere about them, seemed to breathe it. 
John Peters was leaning back in his chair 
with his hands clasped behind his head, and 
a cigarette at a rakish angle between his lips. 
His companion, Philip, Baron Bernhardt, 
chief commissioner of the police in the very 
cosmopolitan little capital of Bergeland, was 
watching him with the quiet content of a 
man wholly at his ease in congenial society. 
And yet in the life of each of these two men 
there were many things hidden from the 
other. 

“So you have returned from your travels, 
my dear prince,” Bernhardt said. ‘ Many 
congratulations upon your appearance. 
You must have a constitution of iron.” 

John Peters smiled. “I am in excellent 
health, thank you,” he said. “Even the 
London fogs have done me no harm.” 

Bernhardt nodded thoughtfully. ‘The 
London fogs,” he remarked, “are some- 
times less injurious than the early morning 
air—in Paris.” 

The smile on John Peters’s face slowly 
faded away. “What do you know about 
Paris?” he asked. “This newspaper rot, 
I suppose. ” 

“It became my business, ” Bernhardt said 
smoothly, “to make a few inquiries over 
there.” 

John Peters looked distinctly annoyed. 
“My meddlesome uncle, I suppose,” he 
remarked. 

Bernhardt smiled. It was not for him to 
say. “I was able,” he said, “to compile a 
most interesting little journal.” 

The eyes of the two men met for a mo- 
ment in silent conflict. Neither, however, 
learned much from that friendly duel. 

“T suppose, ” John Peters said tentatively, 
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“you think I played the fool over there, 
eh?” 

“You had a gay time,” Bernhardt re- 
marked. “There is no doubt about that. 
The night at the Rat Mort, for instance, and 
the breakfast afterward—you remember ?” 

“T remember nothing,” John Peters 
answered grimly. ‘I never do.” 

“You remember the motor ride in the 
morning to Rambouillet ?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Dear me!” Bernhardt exclaimed. “ At 
least you can settle one point for me which 
has been on my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“You know that you dined at the Am- 
bassadeurs on Wednesday night. There 
was a Comte de Perrill in your party. Give 
me an idea what he was like. Was he 
young or old, dark or fair? 1 aave a reason 
for asking.” 

“T do not remember, 
swered stiffly. 

“But, my dear friend, that is not kind of 
you!” Bernhardt remarked. “It was at 
the Ambassadeurs you dined, was it not?” 

“It may have been,” John Peters an- 
swered. “Those restaurants are all the 
same to me when I get away from them.” 

‘You amaze me,” Bernhardt said slowly. 
“Well, tell me about the motor accident, 
then. You seem to have had a very narrow 
escape.” 

“Look here,” John Peters said, patting 
the desk with the palm of his hand, “I 
should like you to understand this: Iam not 
here to answer your questions. If it comes 
within the scope of your duty to play the spy 
on me, you must do it, but I’m not going to 
make it any easier for you! _Icameheretoask 
questions, not to answer them.” 

“Fire away then, my young friend,” 
Bernhardt said. “T’ll be more amiable 
than you. I'll tell you all you want to 
know.” 

“In London,” John Peters said, “I 
stayed for one or two nights on my own 
responsibility.” 

“T won’t ask you how you managed it,” 
Bernhardt remarked. ‘Go on.” 

“T had an adventure,” John Peters 
continued. 

“This,” Bernhardt declared, “begins to 
get interesting. Go on. What sort of an 
adventure?” 

“ An attempt, of a particularly clumsy sort, 
was made upon my life.” 


” John Peters an- 
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Bernhardt’s smile never left his lips, but 
his eyes gleamed behind his glasses. “ Ah!” 
he said, “ by whom?” 

“There were a woman and three men in 
it,” John Peters said, “and a more unbusi- 
nesslike, unpractical set of conspirators it 
would be impossible to imagine. They 
seemed to form a sort of society for the 
purpose of killing off the mischievous people 
of the earth. I recommended my uncle 
Ferdinand to them, but they didn’t seem to 
see it. They like to take their victims 
young. 

Bernhardt rose from his seat. “Wait a 
minute,” he said. He unlocked an iron 
door let into the wall, and from an inner 
shelf drew out an album. “Look through 
this carefully,” he said, “and then tell me if 
you can recognize any of the four people you 
speak of. Begin at the end. The earlier 
ones are almost out of date now.” 

Very carefully John Peters turned over 
the pages one by one. About halfway 
through the book, he stopped. Without a 
doubt he was looking at a picture of the 
younger of the three men, the one who had 
actually attacked him. “That is one of 
them,” he said, touching it with his fore- 
finger; “I am sure of that.” 

Bernhardt glanced at a number at the 
bottom of the picture, and going back to the 
safe, drew out a small ledger. He turned 
over the pages rapidly. “Here we are,” he 
said, “‘ Victor Defarge, son of Emil De- 
farge, lawyer of Maloy: a. The whole 
family are advanced thinkers. Victor was a 
member of the w orking branch of the league, 
and reported to be one of the secret party of 
the Watchers. Wrotea revolutionary article 
for the “ Figaro,” denouncing the reigning 
house of Bergeland, for which he was ex- 
pelled from the country. Went to London 
and lost sight of.’ That’s our young man 
for certain. So he’s up to mischief again. 
See if you can find any of the others.” 

John Peters turned over the pages of the 
album one by one. “ None of the others are 
here,” he announced finally. 

Bernhardt looked a little disappointed. 
“Well,” he said, “ you seem to have stum- 
bled into something. Do you mind telling 
me exactly what happened ?’ 

Once more John Peters told his story, and 
Bernhardt, although he had only the ap- 
pearance of a moderately interested listener, 
drank in every syllable. When the story 
was ended he was silent for several moments. 
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he remarked at last, 
I do not un- 


* Your adventure, ” 
‘is a most extraordinary one. 
derstand these people at all. It doesn’t 
sound in the least convincing. It sounds, in 
fact, more like a huge practical joke.” 

‘I found it hard to realize the serious- 
ness of it myself,” John Peters admitted, 
“even when I sat there before them with my 
revolver on my knees. But as a matter of 
fact, I had a narrow escape. That young 
man struck a blow where I ought to have 
been, which would have killed an ox. For- 
tunately he was a bungler, or I shouldn’t 
have had the ghost of a chance.” 

* And you are sure that none of the others 
are in my album there?” Bernhardt asked 
meditatively. 

* (Quite sure,” John Peters answered. 

Bernhardt unlocked a drawer of his desk 
and produced a box of cigarettes. He took 
one himself and passed them across to his 
guest. “I must smoke,” he said; “you 
have given me something to think about.” 

There was a short silence. Then John 
Peters asked a question. “Have you ever 
heard of any society of anarchists or cut- 
throats of any sort to which these people may 
have belonged ?”’ 

‘I am not quite sure,” Bernhardt an- 
swered thoughtfully. “I do not suppose 
you happen to remember it, but a few 
months there were three mysterious 
murders in one week, one in London, one in 
Paris, and a third in Turin. They were all 
well-known people of shocking character. 
The Duke of Santenan was one. Of course 
these crimes may have been due to private 
vengeance, but I know that at headquarters 
in Paris there was an idea that some sort of 
an organization was at work. You may 
have encountered those people.” 

John Peters looked more than a little 
doubtful. ‘They gave me the impression 
of being such rank amateurs,” he objected. 

Bernhardt did not seem impressed. ‘‘You 
cannot tell,”” he answered. “For all you 
know, their plans may have been very 
craftily laid. ‘The veriest fluke will some- 
times upset the most wonderfully laid 
schemes. I think that I shall have to run 
over to London for a few days.” 

‘Plenty isn’t there?” 
Peters asked. 

Bernhardt’s 


ago 


John 


to do here, 
countenance darkened. 
‘There is indeed,” he said. “To tell you 
ihe truth, my young friend, one would 
almost believe that you have made up your 
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mind never to sit upon the throne of Berge- 
land.” 

John Peters looked across at his friend. 
“Come,” he said, “this is plain speaking. 
What do you mean?” 

“Absolutely what I say. Try to put 
yourself for a moment in the position of a 
citizen of this country. He has suffered for 
many years from the extravagance and the 
immoral government of your uncle, King 
Ferdinand.” 

“Rank high treason this,” 
remarked coolly. 

“Never mind. You and I don’t mince 
words. What have they to look forward to 
from you? Nothing much better, to judge 
fromreports. Every little newspaper makes 
sensational matter of your delinquencies. 
What sort of training-ground are the night 
cafés of Paris, and the worse haunts of 
Vienna, for a man who is to rule over a great 
country! What do you suppose can be the 
feelings of these people, who take note of 
your career and remember that it is they 
who will have to pay?” 

John Peters shrugged his shoulders. He 
made no reply. 

“What puzzles me most,” Bernhardt con- 
tinued, speaking more slowly, and with his 
eyes fixed upon his companion, “is that the 
Prince of Bergeland, whose reputation is 
fast making him the most unpopular man in 
the country, is not the man who has honored 
me for so long with his friendship. In plain 
words, sir, there is a mystery about you and 
your doings which, so far, I have not been 
able to fathom. One could almost imagine 
that you, sir, had some definite purpose to 
serve by posing before your people as an 
unintelligent and dissipated scoundrel.” 

John Peters rose from his chair. “ You 
have said enough, Bernhardt,” he remarked 
quietly. 

“Not too much, I hope?” the other asked, 
a little anxiously. 

“No. I have always given you the priv- 
ileges of a friend, and among them comes 
the privilege of frank speech,” John Peters 
answered; “but for the rest, remember that 
there is plenty to occupy you here in the 
capital. The revolutionists are gaining 
strength every day, I hear.” 

“They are likely to,” Bernhardt replied. 

“And this leader of theirs, the man they 
call the Watcher—he still evades your 
spies ?”” 

“He has done so up to now,” Bernhardt 


John Peters 
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answered, “but I am afraid you do not 
realize how serious the situation really is. 
If to-day I knew where to put my hand on 
any of them, even on their leader himself, I 
am not sure that I would dare make a single 
arrest. I believe that it would mean a 
revolution.” 

The light shone for a moment in John 
Peters’s eyes, and then disappeared almost 
as quickly as it had come. “ You have the 
military to fall back on,” he said. 

Bernhardt shrugged his shoulders. ‘The 
gesture was eloquent. “The military!” 
he remarked. “Do not put too much faith 
in those fine regiments of yours, my dear 
prince,” he said. “TI tell you this frankly: 
I do not believe that your soldiers would 
fire upon your townspeople!”’ 

“T am dining at the barracks to-morrow 
night,” John Peters said; “shall I tell the 
general this?” 

“The general,” Bernhardt said, “is a 
pig-headed fool, but he may find out some 
day that my words are true.” 

There was a hasty knock at the door, and 
a man entered from the office outside. He 
spoke with Bernhardt for a few minutes in 
an undertone and then withdrew. Bern- 
hardt turned to his visitor with a grim smile. 

“The wolves come nearer,” he remarked. 
“ Mademoiselle Clerteau’s carriage was at- 
tacked by an organized band of men, on 
leaving the palace this afternoon. She was 
robbed of her jewels, and the carriage was 
smashed.” 

“Where were your police, my friend?” 
John Peters asked calmly. 

“Powerless! The square was held by a 
thousand people. I am sent for to the 
palace.” 

John Peters took up his hat. 
be in your shoes,” he said. 


“T wouldn’t 
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THE maitre d’hétel, with a final bow and 
a glance round the table, departed. John 
Peters drew a little breath of relief. 

“For what time did you order your car- 
riage, Marie?” he asked. 

The girl laughed as she leaned back in 
her chair. ‘Not until nine o’clock! It is 
nearly half an hour. ‘They served dinner so 
quickly to-night! But, my friend, it is not 
polite to frown.” 

John Peters was visibly impatient. He 
glanced at his watch and sighed. “Very 
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well, little one,” he said, “we must make 
the best of it. Give me some more-coffee. ” 

The girl was very pretty, with great coils 
of red- gold hair, dark eyes, an elegant figure, 
and a toilet t altogether Parisian. 

“Do you know that I should have been 
dancing this evening, with all Varia to ad- 
mire me and applaud?” she said, with a 
little pout. “You sent for me, and here I 
am. All through dinner you have scarcely 
spoken a word.” 

“My dear Marie,” he protested, “I am 
sorry to have torn you away from the scene 
of your triumphs, but it was part of the 
bargain, wasn’t it? To-night it was abso- 
lutely necessary. To-morrow night you 
can console your admirers. ” 

The frown lingered upon her pretty face. 
“Tt isn’t that I mind coming,” she said 
slowly, “but it is you—who are so queer.” 

He looked at her as one might regard a 


spoiled child. “What is it,” he asked, 
“that I have done wrong?” 
“Done wrong!” she repeated. “ Why, 


nothing! But you are not polite. We dine 
together here in a private room, there is no 
one else to entertain me, and you—you say 
nothing, you eat and you drink, and your 
eyes look through the wall of the room. 
And it is I who they say is the prettiest 
woman in Varia! It is very evident that 
you do not think so.” 

John Peters looked into the flushed face 
of his little companion, and laughed softly. 
He laid his hand upon hers. * Marie,” he 
said, “you must not feel like this about it. 
Remember that our meetings have an 
object. You knew all about it before they 
were arranged.” 

She tossed her head. “That is all very 
well,” she said, “‘ but here we are, alone, and 
one would think that I was ugly, or some- 
thing to be avoided. All the papers say how 
gay you are, and write about your doings in 
Parisand London. Am I not pretty enough, 
then, that you never try to flirt with me?” 

‘My dear little girl,” John Peters said, 
smiling, “you are pretty enough to steal any 
man’s heart, but just the times when I see 
you, you must remember, are times when I 
must be serious. It isn’t exactly the season 


for love-making in Varia just now, is it?” 
“No more was it in Paris last week, 
answered. 
He commenced to laugh, and then, notic- 
ing the nervous color in her 
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cheeks, he 


checked himself. “You child,” he 
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answered, ‘‘don’t believe all the stories you 
hear about me. I am not quite such 
frivolous person as they would have you 
believe. ” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that you are frivo- 
lous at all,” she declared, “or else you must 
dislike me very much. We have dined 
here, quite alone, at least a dozen times, and 
you have never even held my fingers—or 
wanted to,” she added, lifting her eyes to 
his. “I think it is a little horrid of 
you.” 

He passed his arm around her waist, and 
kissed her lightly on the cheek. “Try to 
forget all those foolish stories people tell 
about me,” he said. “It is only because I 
am the Prince of Bergeland that they take 
the trouble to exaggerate so much. This is 
no time for love-making, not for Bergians, at 
rate.” 

She rose to her feet a little abruptly, and 
moving to a mirror which hung from the 
wall, began to pin on her veil. “I told you 
an untruth,” she said. “I think that if you 
ring the bell, you will find that the carriage 
is at the door.” 

A few minutes later they passed down the 
back stairs of the restaurant, to the street, 
and entered the carriage which was waiting. 
The manager of the restaurant himself 
bowed them out, and all intruders were kept 
away. Nevertheless it was known in all the 
cafés that night that the crown prince had 
been dining in a private room at the Lion 
dOr, with Marie Le Mesurier, premiére 
danseuse at the Théatre des Variétés! 

They drove through the crowded streets 
in unbroken silence. John Peters was 
looking steadily out of the carriage window, 
watching the throngs of people. Was it his 
fancy, he wondered, or could he really read 
in their faces something of that restless dis- 
content with which it was well known that 
the whole city was seething? At least there 
was little of the gaiety, the jauntiness, of 
ordinary holiday-makers, in their move- 
ments. On they swept—an unending 
stream of men and women, youths and maid- 


any 


ens, promenading, crowding round the 
cafés, talking together in little groups. He 


could almost fancy that he heard hisown 
name upon their lips: he could fancy the 
contemptuous smile with which they would 
regard him, if by chance their eyes could see 
into his swiftly moving carriage. He to rule 
over them—degenerate son of a degenerate 
race! He seemed to hear the low roar of 
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protest from a thousand throats. He was 
proved unfit! 

The girl’s fingers closed upon his. She 
was looking intently into his face. “Tell 
me,” she begged, ‘ ‘what is wrong with you 
to-night? You look as though you saw 
ghosts all the time. Are you so unhappy?” 

The perfume of her violets filled the car- 
riage, her curls touched his cheek, her 
fingers—she had drawn off her glove— 
burned his hand. John Peters sat rigid, 
struggling to hide his aversion. The whole 
flavor of femininity just then was hateful to 
him. But because she was a pawn in the 
great game, a foolish but a well-meaning 
woman, he spoke to her kindly. 

“T have troubles,” he said, “and perhaps 
to-night they weigh a little more heavily 
than usual. You must not bother your 
little head about me. ‘To-morrow evening 
you will be able to dance, and sup with 
whom you choose to make happy.” 

“T do not wish to sup W ith anybody,” she 
said in a low tone, “and I do not wish to 
dance, unless you come to your box.’ 

John Peters sighed. He was not a vain 
man, but he was forced to understand. 
“Little Marie,” he said to her gently, 
have not much heart for such things just 
now. We have very serious things to think 
about—all of us who are interested in our 
country. And besides 

She nestled quite close to him. “It is the 
‘besides’ I want to know about,” she 
whispered. 

“T have had trouble of my own just 
lately,” he said. “There was some- 
one S 

“A woman?” 

He nodded. “It was in London,” he 
said, “and she was not very kind.” 

The girl’s lips quivered. “She was a 
fool,” she declared angrily. “I should like 
to tell her so!” 
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After that they drove on in silence. John 
Peters knew very well that his companion 
was crying softly, but he affected to be un- 
conscious of it. It was the safest way. 
And presently the carriage drew up before a 
block of tall apartment-houses, in one of the 
quietest parts of the city. They passed 
inside together, and the concierge lifted his 
hat. In the elevator Marie handed him her 
key. John Peters was muffled up to the 
mouth, but the elevator-man stood bare- 
headed. It was all part of the game, and 
they knew him well enough. 

Marie’s apartment was on the fourth floor. 
John Peters turned the key and stood aside 
for her to enter. 

“Good night, little woman!” said he 
kindly. “Run to your room, and re. 
member, on no account stir out or let any 
one in. I will see to that.” 

She came up to him with a sudden im- 
pulsive haste, and took both his hands. “1 
am sorry, ” she said, looking up into his 
eyes, “very sorry, indeed, and I think that 
that ‘girl i in London is a fool!” 

She kissed his hands suddenly and glided 
away. With a queer little smile on his lips, 
John Peters watched her pass into her 
rooms and close the door. Then ascending 
another flight of the stone steps, he opened 
the door of another apartment with a key 
fastened to his chain. Here he passed into 
a small sitting-room, elegantly furnished, 
and with a large writing-table at one end. 
From a drawer he took out a small black- 
silk mask and fitted it on. Then he care- 
fully removed his rings, studied himself for a 
moment in the glass, and afterward turned 
out all the lights but one. From across the 
square came the slow chiming of a clock. 
Almost simultaneously came a soft knock- 
ing at the outside door. John Peters rose 
and opened it, returning at once to his seat 
in front of the writing-table. 
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The third instalment of ‘‘ The Kingdom of Earth ’’ will appear in the next issue. 
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O you-all believe in ghosts ?’ 
asked the Old Cattleman, 
cocking a questioning eye 
through the tobacco smoke. 
I replied, almost indignantly, 
with an emphatic negative. 
“No more do I,” he returned 
thoughtfully, “no more do 
I. An’ yet, I’ve been afraid 
of ’em all my life. 

‘ Not that I ever encounters a spook,” 
he continued, after a moment’s silence; 
“leastwise never but once. It’s the ghost 
of Sandy Carr; an’, you hear me! that 
specter shore terrifies W olfville to a degree 
which leaves it as flat as a field of turnips. 
Boggs is scared speshul, an’ it looks like his 
mind is onhinged for a time. Still he ain’t 
so much to blame, for this yere wraith takes 
to chasin’ him about personal, an’ runs him 
for more’n a mile. 

“Tt’s this a-way: We-all likes Sandy a 
whole lot, an’ Boggs, who’s always took by 
sick folks an’ ladies an’ weak people gen’ral, 
likes him partic’lar. He’s been with us 
quite a spell, Sandy has, an’ bein’ he’s 
leadin’ voylinist at Hamilton’s dance-hall, 
ockyoopies a front place in the camp’s best 
social cirkles. Moreover, he’s an Ameri- 
cano: and, since the balance of them vir- 
chuosos is Dutch, Sandy sort o’ stands out. 
Enright knowed Sandy’s old pap back in 
Tennessee, an’ that of itse’f puts him ’way 
up in the picture-kyards. 

“When Sandy makes his déboo among us, 
he allows it’s on account of his lungs, him 
bein’ behind the game, pulmonary. Doc 
Peets, however, scouts the idee. Peets goes 
all through Sandy with a lantern, an’ gives 
it as his jedgment it’s his heart. 

“*Which I don’t reckon it makes much 
difference, neither, ’ says Sandy, mighty care- 
less—for he’ S plumb resigned the it a-way— 
‘seein’ either one of ’em’s a center shot.’ 








Peets, who’s for 
‘Thar ain’t no 
in than of 


‘Nonsense!’ says 
stiffenin’ people’s nerve. 
more chance of you packin’ 
holdin’ a royal flush.’ 

“That’s what Peets imparts to Sandy; but 
he puts the rest of us on private that Sandy, 
when it comes to livin’, ain’t got a look-in. 
‘It may be to-morry,’ says Peets, ‘an’ then 
ag’in it may be years. Soon or late, however, 
pore ‘ Sandy ’Il blink out like a candle.’ 

‘Which he gets it from his folks,’ 
Enright; ‘Sandy’s old man is plenty puny.’ 

“Bein’ he’s on what he deescribes as 
‘waitin’ orders,’ Sandy employs himse’f, as 
I states, fiddlin’ in the dance-hall. An’ he’s 
a shore genius when it comes to combinin’ 
rosin, hossha’r, an’ catgut in what Colonel 
Sterett, in the ‘ Daily Coyote,’ calls a ‘har- 
monious whole.’ He’d lean back with his 
eyes shet, when the fit’s ca him, an’ the 
wails an’ sobs an’ shrieks he’d lure from the 
bosom of that instrooment would shore back 
a mountain-lion plumb off its natif heath. 
Thar’s nothin’ to it! At sech eepocks I holds 
with Boggs that Sandy, if he pleases, could 
play a fiddle with his feet. 

‘ As the days runs into months, an’ Sandy 
ain’t took the big jump none as yet, we-all 
kind o’ gives up lookin’ for it; an’ when it 
does come it’s in the nacher of a s’prize. 
Peets himse’f ain’t thar at the time, bein’ 
over to the Box-D outfit tyin’ down a cow- 
puncher who’s busted his nigh hind laig. 
Not that Peets could have done nothin’ if 
he’s present; Sandy quits that quick it’s as 
if it’s a Colt’s 45. 

“Tt’s along towards the heel of the dance- 
hall hunt that night when Sandy’s took. 
The gray-bloo streaks of mornin’ is comin’ 
up over the Floridas, the last walse has been 
pulled off, an’ Sandy’s packin’ his fiddle 
away in its box. He says somethin’ that 


says 


sounds afterward like he feels the finish ain’t 
a foot away. 
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“Looks a heap like a coffin!’ he ob- 
serves to Dave Tutt, p’intin’ to the little old 
black fiddle-box. Then, as if a idee strikes 
him, ‘Dave,’ he reemarks, ‘if that last 
walse I jest scrapes off turns out to be the 
shore-enough last, tell the boys that Dan’s 
to have old Ole Bull yere.’ Ole Bull’s his 
fiddle. ‘Dan,’ he goes on, ‘has been a heap 
good to me; an’, while he ain’t got no more 
moosic in him than a coyote, it'll do to 
remember me by.’ 

“That’s what Sandy says, an’ the next 
moment he comes slidin’ from his perch as 
dead as Santa Anna. 

““An’ you can bet the limit,’ declar’s 
Texas Thompson, as Tutt reelates the 
eepisode, ‘Sandy has preem’nitions. Shore, 
folks gets some mighty mystic hunches that 
a-way. As the poet sharp observes,‘ Comin’ 
eevents casts their shadows before.” I 
has had ’em myse’f. That time my Laredo 
wife swats me over the forehead with a 
dipper, I’m seized of a dozen preem’nitions 
all at once. Aside from what stars is 
yoosual on sech occasions, I sees her gettin’ 
that divorce, an’ sellin’ them steers at public 
vandoo for al’mony, an’ the whole racket 
same as though it’s in a vision. That’s 
whatever! Gents, take it from me that, as 
Sandy stands thar tellin’? Dave how Dan’s 
to have his fiddle, he savvys death’s got the 
runnin’-iron on him right then, brandin’ him 
for the ranges eternal.’ 

“ Boggs sheds tears when he’s told, bein’, 
as I explains, freequent a mighty eemotional 
sport. Then he allows, to show his ree- 
spect, that he’ll set up with departed ontil 
he’s ready to send over to Tucson. That 
last’s the way Sandy himse’f framed it up. 
We finds a note to Enright sayin’ that, while 
he ain’t got nothin’ ag’inst Boot Hillasa place 
of sepulcher, if we-all don’t mind he’d sooner 
be sent back to his folks. 

“It’s arranged that Sandy’s to go p’intin’ 
out for the East the next day, the same bein’ 
as soon as we-all can get a box. Mean- 
while, Boggs gives it out he aims, as 
mourner-in-chief, to mount gyard over the 
remainder. Knowin’ how plumb ha’r-hung 
Boggs’s sens’bilities is, I can’t say I re- 
gyards his resolootion about settin’ up with 
Sandy as sagacious. 

‘“Pendin’ the box, we files Sandy away 
in his bed over to the O. K. House, where he 
belongs. Sandy’s room, which is long an’ 
narrow like a rope-walk, is in the second 
story of the lean-to; an’, since the bed is 
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’way yonder at the far end, we-all hopes that 
Boggs, by settin’ near the winder where he 
can look acrost to the Red Light an’ see the 
boys, scuffles through the night in shape. 
Some of us would have offered to double up 
in them vigils, but Boggs is so plumb sens’- 
tive it’s calk’lated to hurt his feelin’s, an’ 
we passes the idee up. At the worst, we can 
stampede over to sustain him, in case his 
nerves takes to ghost-dancin’ an’ he breaks 
down onder the strain. 

“Tt’s about first drink-time in the evenin’, 
an’ we’re all—that is, all but Boggs, who’s 
over with Sandy—loafin’ sorrowfully about 
the Red Light, regalin’ ourselves with 
seegyars an’ h’istin’ in the yoosual drinks, 
by way of keepin’ up our sperits. Rucker’s 
with us, for Missis Rucker lets on at supper- 
time that she an’ Faro Nell is goin’ to pass a 
hour or two with Tucson Jennie, an’ Rucker 
—the old horned toad!—takes advantage, 
an’ escapes acrost to us. This yere double 
deesertion don’t leave nobody in the O. K. 
House except Boggs an’ Sandy; that is, 
nobody save a passel of Mexican meenyals, 
who’s rustlin’ about washin’ supper-plates 
in the kitchen. 

“Time goes on, an’ it looks like Boggs is 
goin’ to pull through all safe. He’s some 
wrought up though, an’ at intervals none too 
far apart comes caperin’ over for his forty 
drops of Old Jordan. ‘Bein’ deepressed 
about Sandy that a-way,’ he reemarks, ‘I’m 
libatin’ freer than common. But, gents, 
it’s all in the day’s work.’ Yere he sighs 
prodigious. None of us lets fly any com- 
ments, an’ when he’s got his licker he goes 
pirootin’ back to Sandy. 

“Thar’s nothin’ gala goin’ among us, as 
we sets ’round, an’ it brings relief when a 
mealy tenderfoot wanders up an’ heads for 
Rucker. ‘Be you the gent,’ says the mealy 
tenderfoot to Rucker, speakin’ a heap dif- 
fident, ‘be you the gent who keeps the feed- 
shop over the way ?’ 

“*Which my wife 
then he ketches himse’f. 

“Rucker ain’t got no more spunk than 
jack-rabbits; but he notices how the mealy 
tenderfoot looks timid an’ ’pologetic, an’ 
allows he’ll rough him some, by way of 
givin’ his manhood a picnic, him not darin’, 
while Missis Rucker is rummagin’ about, 
to say his soul’s his own. 

“*Be I what?’ demands Rucker, shiftin’ 
his manner from feeble to fierce. 

“*Be you the gent who deals the feed- 


? says Rucker; an’ 
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game acrost the street?’ 
tenderfoot, still more diffident. 

‘Well, whatever if Ibe?’ growls Rucker. 

“Which Rucker shorely is the surliest 
boniface! It’s him bein’ roped up from 
imong them Apaches, where he’s livin’ at 
peace, that time, which sours him. An’ yet 
that ain’t no excoose; an’ it’s even money, 
if we-all ain’t bowed down about Sandy, 
Cherokee or Jack Moore or some other 
philanthropist would have whacked him 
over the head with a gun. 

‘Nothin’ if you be,’ repeats the tender- 
foot; ‘only I wants somethin’ 

‘Oh, you wants somethin’ 
torts Rucker, puttin’ on 
‘Who be you?’ 

‘Me?’ says the mealy tenderfoot. ‘I’m 
travelin’ salesman for the One-Spoon Bakin’- 
Powder Company of St. Looey. I’ve been 
workin’ the Red Dog stores all day, an’ now 
Pn m some peckish, an’ desires food.’ 

‘*Well,’ snarls Rucker, ‘you-all don’t 
reckon I’m goin’ to prodooce a table an’ feed 
you right yere in the Red Light, do you? 
Your best hold is to go romancin’ over to the 
O. K. House, camp down in the dinin’- 
room, an’ raise the long yell. Most likely, if 
you yells loud enough an’ long enough, 
somebody ‘Il come ransackin’ along an’ 
stake you to some grub, merely to get shet of 
your noise.’ 

“With this, Rucker setiles back as lofty 
as though he an’ not Missis Rucker is boss. 

‘Rucker,’ breaks out Jack Moore, 
when the mealy One-Spoon person has 
started off, ‘you certainly are the most 
repellent ki andlord I ever gets ag’inst. It’s 
half in, half out of my mind, while you’re 
runnin’ your oncalled-for blazer, to pass that 
One-Spoon party my gun an’ urge him to 
tar into you.’ 

‘But you-all don’t onderstand, Jack,’ 
expostchoolates Rucker, beginnin’ to lay 
down. ‘Which you never runs no restau- 
raw. Some of these yere fly-by-night 
boarders seems to think I’ve got to pack ’em 
in cotton battin’ an’ sing ’em to sleep.’ 

‘The matter drops, an’ for a while we 
sets ‘round placid an’ wordless. Then, 
mebby because his thoughts is runnin’ on 
Sandy, Texas Thompson reelates how he 
once sees a goblin-cow. 

‘It’s back on the Canadian,’ says Texas. 
‘I’m settin’ by my camp-tire, when thar of a 
sudden standsacow. I can’t see the brand, 
because her face is my way, but the y’ear- 


to eat.’ 
to eat!’ re- 


dog egreegious. 


says the mealy 


marks is a swallow-fork in each y’ear. 
Thar bein’ no sech y’earmarks on that 
range, I gets the notion it’s a spook-cow, an’ 
whangs away with my six-shooter accordin’. 
When the smokes cl’ars aside, thar I be 
alone, as former; no nothin’. From 
which I’m driven to conclood it’s a spook- 
cow.’ 

‘At this junctchoor, Boggs comes 
trapesin’ acrost for more licker, an’, by way 
of washin’ the taste of Texas’s goblin- cow out 
of our mouths, we j’ins him. Boggs, bein’ 
reefreshed, teeterin’ back ag’in to 
Sandy, an’ we-all settles down once more. 

“Cherokee gets garroolous next, an’ is 
beginnin’ to wonder wherever Hamilton ’Il 
round up another fiddler, when the timid 
One-Spoon person returns an’ fronts up to 
Rucker the second time. 

“*Now that my hunger’s appeased, 
the One-Spoon person, ‘I wants to go to 
bed. Wve been skallyhootin’ hither an’ 
von all day with them Red Dog tarrapins, 
an’ I’m about dead on my laigs.’ 

‘*An’,’ breaks in Rucker, beginnin’ to 
oie knowin’ he’s safe, the temp- 
tation to buffalo that One-Spoon stranger 
is too strong——‘ of course it’s up to me to 
sashay over, an’ tuck you in a whole lot. 
Listen! If you’re honin’ for sleep, you 
clinch onto one of them candles standin’ on 
the side table; an’ if a blanket-bed with a 
goose-ha’r pillow is anywhere near your 
speed, you'll find them luxuries waitin’ at 
the head of the stairs.’ 

“*Well,’ retorts the One-Spoon person, 
whose food has braced him up a lot, ‘all I 
got to say is you’re a mighty ornery host. ? 

“*Never mind,’ says Rucker, ‘about me 
bein’ ornery. Your only show for a bed is 
to obey my mandates.’ 

“As the One-Spoon 
Boggs, for the severalth time, 


no cow, 


goes 


? Says 


person departs, 

ges, comes rackin’ 
along for further licker. ‘I don’t want to 
vie with you none, Monte,’ says Boggs, ad- 
dressin’ Old Monte, who’s jest up from the 
stage office, an’ who, as I long ago tells you, 
is Wolfville’s offishul sot, ‘but I shorely 
don’t recall when I’m quite this parched. 
It’s woe does it.’ 

“Boggs dallies ’round about his drink, 
bein’ lonesome, I reckon, an’ consoomes all 
the time he can. As he stands by the bar, 
sniffin’ his rum delicate, he turns to Enright. 

“*Vou-all used to know Sandy’s pap, 
Sam?’ he observes. ‘What for an old 
maverick was he?’ 
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‘The old man’s dead now,’ replies En- 
right, who onderstands how Boggs is 
thrashin’ the bresh for preetexts, an’ is willin’ 
to he’p him out. ‘Speakin’ of the tomb, he 
beat Sandy to it by three years. I recalls 
the first time I sees this yere old man Carr; 
it’s one of them summers I goes visitin’ my 
fam’ly back in Tennessee. The day is plenty 
fervent, bein’ August; the sun blazin’ down 
direct, fairly b’ilin’ the black mud of the 
Cumberland bottoms. I’ve cinched a sad- 
dle onto a hoss, an’ am workin’ off towards 
the Upper Hawgthief to see some cousins. 
As I goes perusin’ on my windin’ way, I 
crosses up with a measly little one-room 
shack in the black midst of them bubblin’, 
sweatin’ bottoms. Thar’s a shriveled rag 
of a party camped out in front. He’s settin’ 
on a elm stump that’s plumb oncovered to 
the blisterin’ sun; an’, what’s more, he’s got 
a blanket overcoat wropped about him, 
collar turned up, same as if he’s in Nova 
Zembla. 

‘As I pulls to a halt, he brings his 
peaked weasel-face around, an’ glances out 
from onder his old wool hat. 

“*“Why don’t you reemove a heap into 
the shade of yonder tree?’’ I asks, breakin’ 
ground for better acquaintance. 

“«“ Cause the chill’s on,” says Weasel- 
face. “Bimeby, when the fever’s on, I'll 
shore hunt some shade.” 

“<* How long have you resided yere?” I 
asks. 

“*“Thirty year,” says Weasel-face. 

“<«« Flow long have you had the ager ?”’ 

“<«« Thirty year.’ 

“*“ Whyever don’t you pull your freight ag 

“«“Which you-all can’t none, an’ no 
money.” 

“*“ What’s the matter of earnin’ money ?” 
I says. “It looks like in thirty years you 
might have caught on to some sort o’ bank- 
roll. 4 

“You think so, stranger!” retorts 
Weasel-face, sneerin’ up at me le onder 
the wool hat. “Now look yere: Since I’ve 
had the ager—an’ that’s thirty year—I 
ain’t been fit for nothin’ but to shake down 
persimmons an’ sift meal, an’ you can’t 
accumy oolate much riches at sech arts.” 

‘“That Weasel-faced, ager-eaten party, 
gets,’ concloods Enright, signin’ up to 
Black Jack for the glasses, ‘is none other 
than old Carr, Sandy’s pap; an’, as I 
mentions prior, I always allows Sandy bein’ 
rickety an’ weakly that a-way is doo pri- 


mar’ly to the fever-soaked stock he comes 
from.’ 

“Boggs takes advantage of Enright’s 
signals to Black Jack, an’ hangs on des- 
p’rate. Then Old Monte, sort 0’ onbucklin’ 
with his rum, begins to remember things, 
an’ that gives Boggs a fresh excoose. The 
old drunkard’s told the aneckdote more’n 
forty times; but Boggs clings to every word, 
same as if it’s a roast apple, an’ heaves in 
questions, an’ tantalizes ’round pretendin’ 
he’s breathless with interest, an’ the tale 
plumb new entire. The yarn’s about how 
Old Monte gets stuck up, in the north 
Georgia mountains, by moonshiners, an’ is 
drug off his buckboard, an’ herded along 
down a mountainside to shave a dead man. 

“*They-all not havin’ no razor,’ explains 
Old Monte; ‘an’, in foolish forgetfulness 
born of grief, promisin’ deefunct to shave 
him before they mows him away in the grave. 
Talk of patriarchs! That old chief of the 
moonshiners has a b’ard big enough to stuff 
a pillow! Which them mourners that corrals 
me an’ my razor is that grateful, when I’m 
through, they endows me with a gallon of 
moonshine whiskey pale as water. I’d have 
give ’em the razor, only I’m afraid they ’ll 
feel crit’cized. So after I’m out o’ sight, I 
flings it away in a canyon. Gents, them 
Georgia mountaineers is barbarians!’ An’ 
with this yere dictum, Old Monte buries his 
nose in his licker afresh. 

“ Nothin’ new in the way of topics bein’ 
started, Boggs goes slowly an’ reeluctantly 
over to Sandy ag’in. When he’s gone, we- 
all subsides into quietood. 

“The silence final grows irksome, an’ 
Cherokee gets to expandin’ concernin’ 
sperit-rappin’s, table-tippin’, and sim’lar 
cantrips, all onexplain’ble. ‘At that,’ says 
Cherokee, an’ his manner is sech as to throw 
doubt on his words, ‘I don’t attriboote them 
pheenomenons to occult inflooences none. 
But what I do know is that when old Two- 
pa’r Blakely—he’s called Two-pa’r that 
a-way, from a habit he has of raisin’ before 
the draw when possessed of two-pa’rs— 
loses his last chip ag’inst Crawford’s bank in 
Vegas, an’ falls dead acrost the lay-out, 
somethin’ not in the game gives the table 
sech a thump the an box jumps a foot, 
an’ every stack on the check-rack goes 
crashin’ to the floor.’ 

“These yere reminiscences leaves us so 
spraddled out in sperit that when Black Jack 
behind the bar drops a glass, every gent 
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**SANDY EMPLOYS HIMSE’F FIDDLIN’ 


springs to his feet, an’ Rucker falls plumb 
off the candle-box he’s usin’ as a seat. 
“*Whatever’s the good, Cherokee,’ ex- 
claims Texas Thompson, who’s been har- 
rowed excessive by them partic’lars touchin’ 
Two-pa’r Blakely, ‘whatever’s the good 


of bringin’ up sech fool mem’ries? It’s 
enough to curdle folks!’ 
“* Which if it’s any more curdlin’,’ returns 


Cherokee, plenty testy, ‘than that mirac’- 
lous cow you encounters on the Canadian, I 
asks you to p’int out in what respecks.’ 
“Before Texas can reply, a turrible eevent 
takes place. We’re grouped about on the 
platform in front of the Red Light at the 
time, an’ it’s sech a comb’nation of the 
frightful an’ the abrupt it simply congeals 
us where we be. Talk of pans of milk from 
top shelves! Sech catastrophies is slow an’ 
gyarded in their approach, an’ can be seen 
comin’ for months, compar’d to what ensoos. 
At that, if we has Doc Peets among us, I 
always figgers we’d have come through 
onscathed. Peets, as I mentions once or 
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twice, perhaps, is the best eddicated gent 
between the Colorado an’ the Rio Grande; 
an’, when mysteries commences to thicken 
an’ you-all is gropin’ ’round for eloocida- 
tions, thar’s nothin’ like havin’ a eddicated 
scientist at your elbow to appeal to with your 
troubles. But Peets is miles distant at the 
Box-D, an’ we’re left in our he’pless, dark- 
ened way to face our doom alone. 

“Jest as Cherokee grows 
peevish with Texas, like I 
reelates, we hears a horri- 
fyin’ crash from t’other 
side of the street, an’ next 
thar’s Boggs hurlin’ him- 
se’f, without the slightest 
reference to how he’s goin’ 
to light, from the window 
of Sandy’s lean-to. It 
checks our breath, an’ 
throws our hearts back on 
their haunches. The shock 
is multiplied when, with 
not a moment to spar’ 
between ’em, a 
white, ghastly, 

f flutterin’ ghost- 
; thing throws itse’f 
from the same win- 
dow, an’ swoops 
shriekin’ down on 





IN THE DANCE-HALL” top of Boggs. Not 
that it captures 

Boggs; before it more’n gets to touch him, 

he’s up an’ off like a scared wolf. Also, 


the howls he eemits as he flies would have 
drove wolves to sooicide. 

“When Boggs takes to flight, the white 
ghost-thing is not to be shook from its 
purpose. Withascreech, the frightful equal 
of Boggs’s best, it lines out on his trail, not 
the length of a lariat behind. 

“Thar’s nothin’ we-all can do but stand 
thar frozen, our veins ice, hopin’ all we 
knows for Boggs. ‘Troo, Jack Moore, who, 
as kettle-tender for the Stranglers, feels like 
affairs is up to him offishul, does pull his 
gun. But whatever good is guns at sech 
eepocks ? 

“The night is bright moonlight, an 
moonlight in Arizona is better than. sun- 
light in a fog-obscured East. Bein’ almost 
as bright as noon, the dimmest eye among us 
has no trouble in keepin’ tab on that awful 
chase. Boggs splits the air like a alarmed 
comet, the white flutterin’ ghost-thing at his 
heels, an’ beth sendin’ forth yell for yell 
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to make you creep. The whole hidjeous 
spectacle don’t consoome a minute. Boggs, 
evolvin’ a screech for every jump, heads out 
onto the plains, the ghost-thing—splittin’ 
even on jumps an’ screeches—hangin’ to his 
r’ar like Boggs owes him money. 

“When they’ve run mebby half a mile, 
Boggs veers to the left, an’, comin’ ’round 
on a broad curve, makes frenzied tracks for 
camp. Before we-all can even think, let 
alone arrange 
for their re- 
ception, pur- 
sooer an’ pur- 
sooed, the 
ghost-thing an’ 
Boggs, is t’arin’ 
down upon us 
like the breath 
of destiny. 
Which we 
never moves! 
We’re _ rooted 
to the spot, our 
quakin’ moc- 
casins glued in 
terror to the 
floor! On they 





comes, Boggs 
holdin’ his 
own! 


“ Now dawns 
the end. Jestas 
Boggs is flash- 
in’ by the Red 
Light, a howl 
of despairin his 
throat, hestum- 
bles ‘an’ falls. 
Tharupon the 
flutterin’ ghost- 
thing trips over 


him, an’ rolls ‘““WELL,’ RETORTS THE ONE-SPOON PERSON, ‘ALL I 
A MIGHTY ORNERY HOST 


twenty feet be- GOT TO SAY IS YOU'RE 
yond. 

“The ghost-thing spreads itse’f out flat 
when it stops, right where the light from the 
Red Light windows falls all acrost it. With 
that the scales falls from our eyes. 

“Pm a Mexican,’ exclaims Tutt, ‘if it 
ain’t that reedic’lous One-Spoon Bakin’- 
Powder sport!’ 

“Nota word is uttered, as every one of us 
collects a deep breath. Tutt calls the turn; 
the specter, who’s been swingin’ an’ rattlin’ 
so deemoniac with pore Boggs, is none other 
than that same One-Spoon boarder who’s, 
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earlier in the evenin’, been pesterin’ ’round 
Rucker. Rucker himse’f is the last to learn 
the news, seein’ he’s down on his knees re- 
peatin’ ‘Now I lay me’ to beat four of a 
kind, when Tutt solves the  specter’s 
identity. 

“Boggs, gaspin’? an’ speechless, eyes 
rollin’, fingers clutchin’, is he’ped to a cha’r, 
an’ licker administered. That done, we 
grapples on to the One-Spoon person, an’ 
sets him on his 
two feet. 

“Tt’s then 
that Tucson 
Jennie, Faro 
Nell, an’ Missis 
Rucker comes 
chargin’ up on 
the lope; an’, 
since the One- 
Spoon person 
is but lightly 
arrayed, bein’ 
caparisoned for 
slumber that 
a-way, we 
wrops him in a 
hoss-blanket so 
as to save ’em 
all we-can. 
Shore, thar’sno 
standin’ ’em 
off, not even 
with a Win- 
chester, they’re 
thatinquis’tive! 
You know 
what ladies be, 
’speshully in 
moments of 
thrillin’ excite- 
ment, crowded 
full with ‘on- 
toward events. 

“Enright, 
who all through comes the nearest to re- 
tainin’ his aplomb, begins to put questions. 

“Which I asks your forbearance,’ says 
the One-Spoon person, replyin’ to Enright 
—he’s got Boggs skinned in the matter of 
comin’ ’round. ‘As soon as ever I reorgan- 
izes my frazzled faculties, I’ll shore explain 
the best I can. When, at the behests of 
yonder viper’—yere he p’ints at Rucker, 
shakin’ an’ shiverin’ about the suburbs of 
the group— who’s onfit to run a boardin’- 
house for rattlesnakes, an’ whom I intends 
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to fully immolate so soon as my strength 
returns—when, I say, at the behests of that 
viper, I leaves you- -all an’ goes lookin’ for a 
couch, I follows his croode directions to the 
letter. I takes a candle, climbs the stairs, 
an’ thar at the stair-head, like he says, I 
sees a open door. Which it’s the door to 
the room from the window whereof you 
so lately beholds me come soarin’; an’ to 
which I shall refoose to return, though as a 
consequence I sleeps in the street. The 
door bein’ open, I enters. Thar’s a candle 
burnin’ on the table by the window, where 
also reposes a fiddle-box.’ 

“* Which Dan,’ breaks in Texas Thomp- 
son, ‘insists on takin’ the fiddle with him, 
allowin’ it ll please Sandy a heap, should 
he be hoverin’ near.’ 

“* Down at the far end of the apartment,’ 
goes on the One-Spoon person, ‘I makes out 
a gent in bed. I takes him for. the indi- 
vidyooal who belongs with the fiddle-box. 
Of course I wasn’t brought up two in a bed 
by my folks; but I ain’t met with no sech 
gracious reception, since I’ve been squander- 
in’ about in Arizona, as to encourage me in 
makin’ any kicks. So I keeps mighty quiet, 
makin’ up my mind to tolerate the fiddle- 
party. I lays aside my raiment, an’ takes 
up a place on the extreme outside edge of 
the couch, so’s not to disturb the trooba- 
dour. I blows out my own candle, leavin’ 
t’other gutterin’ away like I findsit. That’s 
another lesson I learns early in these yere 
regions, which is never to disturb local con- 
ditions. Wharfore I lets the orig’nal light 
burn on.’ 

“*Which you ain’t no such dullard as you 
looks!’ interjecks Tutt, aimin’ to reasshore 
the One-Spoon person, who continyoos to be 
some tremyoolous. 

“*Bein’ weary of the world,’ goes on the 
latter, ‘I falls asleep plenty prompt. When 
I rouses, which is most likely within a few 
minutes, I’m some smitten of wonder at a 
party settin’ by the table, fondlin’ the fiddle- 
box. ‘Whatever is he after?” I 
myse’f. “Shorely, he can’t think of stakin’ 
out a claim on a room as to which two of us 
has already took out papers!” Roominatin’ 
thus, I r’ars up on my elbow to begin a con- 
versation. The same, when begun, is broke 
off at the first word, by the gent I’m address- 
in’ divin’ head first through the window, 
carryin’ sash an’ all.’ 

‘Onder the circumstances, I should say 
The sixth ‘‘ Wolfville ” 
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as much!’ eejaculates Jack Moore, who’s 
drinkin’ in every word. 

““Gents, the rest, though fear-inspirin’ 
an’ painful, shouldn’t take long. As the 
party by the table makes that onlooked-for 
header through the window, I starts to wake 
up the troobadour to collect his views on 
what’s took place. I needn’t dilate; suffice 
it that I goes through the window a moment 
later, plumb greedy for the trip. The rest 
you know; an’ now, if some Samaritan ’Il 
organize a rescoo expedition to go an’ fetch 
my clothes, I’ll be deeply thankful.’ 

“*What you’ve said,’ reemarks Enright, 
‘is a heap clar’fyin’; but you don’t furnish 
s’fficient reason for huntin’ an’ harassin’ our 
inoffensive townsman up an’ down the face 
of nacher, an’ scarin’ him to death.’ 

“*Believe me,’ says the One-Spoon 
person, ‘I keenly realizes it’s thar my 
defense is weak. ‘Thar’s no reason which 
I can assign for pursooin’ your friend, 
except that when I hits the ground my 
feelin’s isin a toomult; an’ the sight of him, 
runnin’ an’ racin’ an’ yellin’, fasc’nates me 
into givin’ forth kindred yells of sympathy, 
an’ followin’ his lead. I suppose I nach- 
er’ly ups an’ chases him a whole lot for luck. 
Also, permit me to reemark that the route 
he seelects incloodes vegetation of both a 
cactus an’ a mesquit order, an’ it looks 
now, in consequence—me bein’ bar’foot 
that a-way—like my expense account ag’inst 
the One-Spoon Bakin’-Powder Company ’Il 
have tocarry a hoss an’ wagon from now till 
further notice.’ 

“Thar’s nothin’ more to reelate,” con- 
cluded the old gentleman. “The most 
gallin’ feachure is when a band of Red Dog 
scorners comes troopin’ up, spurs jinglin’, 
leathers creakin’, sayin’, from our screams, 
they takes it we’re bein’ skelped by Injuns, 
an’ has come to give us their protection. 
Boggs? It’s the work of weeks, an’ no end 
of drugs, an’ two of us standin’ watch an’ 
watch by his blankets; but in the end we 
brings him back to health. He’s plumb 
patient, an’ declar’s that no one’s to blame 
but himse’f. ; 

“*Gents,’ he says, ‘sooperstition is my 
weakness—the one weakness in a constitoo- 
tion otherwise. without a flaw.’ Then, 
alloodin’ to a long-ago sport that Peets was 
tellin’ of -one evenin’: ‘Ghosts is my 
Achilles’ heel, gents. That’s whatever; 
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they’re my Achilles? heel! 
story will appear in the next issue. 








Drawn by Harry Linnelt 





















His Letter 


By James J. Montague 


Or course there's heaps an’ heaps o things 
I want a turr ble lot, 

But Santa Claus’ most always brings 
The very best he’s got. 

It isn’t nice for little boys 
To nag him, anyhow, 

With letters askin’ him for toys, 
When he’s so busy now. 


But I don’t care for toys no more, 
An’ Gee! I hope hell read 
My letter to him, askin’ for 
Ezzackly what I need. 
LU never want another thing 
° In all the world, vf he 
Will only come this year an’ bring 
My muvver back to me. 








An Insurrection of the Peasantry 


By Ambrose Bierce 












<N a man of genius who is 
not famous writes a notable 
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#! two of three things: indiffer- 
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ence, indignation, ridicule. 
In commending Mr. George 
Sterling’s “A Wine of Wiz- 
ardry,” published in the Sep- 
tember number of this maga- 
zine, I had this reception of his work in 
confident expectation and should have mis- 
trusted my judgment if it had not followed. 
The promptitude of the chorus of denuncia- 
tion and scorn attested the superb character 
of the poet’s work and was most gratifying. 

The reason for the inevitable note of 
dissent is not far to seek; it inheres in the 
constitution of the human mind, which is 
instinctively hostile to what is “out of the 
common”—and a work of genius is pretty 
sure to be that. It is by utterance of 
uncommon thoughts, opinions, sentiments, 
and fancies that genius is known. All dis- 
tinction is difference, unconformity. He 
who is as others are—whose mental proc- 
esses and manner of expression follow the 
familiar order—is readily acceptable be- 
cause easily intelligible to those whose 
narrow intelligence, barren imagination, 
and meager vocabulary he shares. “ Why, 





that is great!” says that complacent 
dullard, average man,” smiling ap- 
proval. “I have thought that a hundred 


times myself!” —thereby supplying abun- 
dant evidence that it is not great, nor of any 
value whatever. To “the. average man’ 
what is new is inconceivable, and what he 
does not understand affronts him. And he 
is the first arbiter in letters and art. In 
this “fierce democracie” he dominates 
literature with a fat and heavy hand—a 
hand that is not always unfamiliar with the 
critic’s pen. 

In returning here to the subject of Mr. 
Sterling’s poem I have no intention of 
expounding and explaining it to persons 
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who know nothing of poetry and are 
inaccessible to instruction. Those who, 
in the amusing controversy which I un- 
wittingly set raging round Mr. Sterling’s 
name, have spoken for them are in equal 
mental darkness and somewhat thicker 
moral, as it is my humbie hope to prove. 
When the cause to be served is ignorance, 
the means of service is invariably misrep- 
resentation. The champion of offended 
Dulness falsifies in statement and cheats in 


argument, for he serves a client without a 
conscience. A knowledge of right and 


wrong is not acquired to-day, as in the time 
of Adam and Eve, by eating an apple; it is 
attained by only the highest intelligences. 

But before undertaking the congenial 
task of pointing out the moral unworth of 
my honorable opponents, it seems worth 
while to explain that thé distinguished pro- 
ponent of the controversy has had the deep 
misfortune to misunderstand the question 
at issue. He has repeatedly fallen into the 
error of affirming, with all the emphasis of 
shouting capitals, that ‘“ Ambrose - Bierce 
says it [“A Wine of Wizardry ”’] is the great- 
est poem ever written in America,” and 
at least once has declared that I pronounced 
it “the only great poem ever written in 
America.” If the dispute had been pro- 
longed I shudder to think that his disobedi- 
ent understanding might have misled him 
to say that I swore it was the only great 
poem ever written in the world. 

To those who know me it is hardly need- 
ful, I hope, to explain that I said none of the 
words so generously put into my mouth, for 
it is obvious that I have not seen, and could 
not have seen, all the poems that have been 
written in America. To have pronounced 
such a judgment without all the. evidence 
would have been to resemble my opponents 
—which God forbid! In point of fact I do 
not consider the poem the greatest ever 
written in America; Mr. Sterling himself, 
for example, has written a greater. 





















Naturally, not all protagonists of the 
commonplace who have uttered their minds 
about this matter are entitled to notice. 
The Baseball Reporter who, says Mr. Bris- 
bane, “like Mr. Sterling, is a poet,” the 
Sweet Singer of Slang, the Simian Lexicog- 
rapher of Misinformation, and the Queen 
of Platitudinaria who has renounced the 
sin-and-sugar of youth for the milk-and- 
morality of age must try to forgive me if I 
leave them grinning through their respective 
horse-collars to a not unkind inattention. 

But Deacon Harvey is a person of note 
and consequence. Ona question of poetry, 
I am told, he controls nearly. the entire 
Methodist vote. Moreover, he has a no- 
table knack at mastery of the English lan- 
guage, which he handles with no small part 
of the ease and grace that may have distin- 
guished the impenitent thief carrying his 
cross up the slope of Calvary. Let the fol- 
lowing noble sentences attest the quality of 
his performance when he is at his best: 

“A natural hesitation to undertake 
analysis of the unanalyzable, criticism of 
the uncriticizable, or, if we may go so far, 
mention of the unmentionable, yields to your 
own shrewd forging of the links of circum- 
stance into a chain of duty. That the 
greatest poem ever written on this hemi- 
sphere, having forced its way out of a com- 
fortable lodgment in the brain of an un- 
known author, should be discovered and 
heralded by a connoisseur whose pre- 
eminence is yet to be established, is perhaps 
in itself not surprising, and yet we must 
admit that the mere rarity of such a hap- 
pening would ordinarily preclude the neces- 
sity, which otherwise might exist, of search- 
ing inquiry as to the attributed transcenden- 
talism of merit.” 

Surely a man who habitually writes such 
prose as that must be a good judge of poetry 
or he would not be a good judge of anything 
in literature. And what does this Prince 
Paramount of grace and clarity find to con- 
demn in poor Mr. Sterling’s poem? Listen 
with at least one ear: 

“Weare willing to admit at the outset that 
in the whole range of American, or, for that 
matter, English, poetry there is no ‘example 
of a poem crowded with such startling 
imagery, ambitiously maxshaled in lines of 
such lurid impressiveness, all of which at 
once arrest attention and would bewilder 
the esthetic sensibility of a Titan. The 
poem is made up of an unbroken series of 
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sententious and striking passages, any one 
of which would have distinguished a whole 
canto of Dante or Keats, neither of whom 
would have ventured within that limit to use 
more than one—such was their niggardly 
economy.” 

Here is something “rich and strange” in 
criticism. Heretofore is has been thought 
that “wealth of imagery” was about the 
highest quality that poetry could have, but 
it seems not; that somewhat tiresome phrase 
is to be used henceforth to signify con- 
demnation. Of the poem that we wish to 
commend we must say that it has an ad- 
mirable poverty of imagery. Deacon Har- 
vey’s notion that great poets like Dante and 
Keats deliberately refrained from using 
more than one “sententious and striking 
passage” to the canto “goes neare to be 
fonny.” They used as many as occurred 
to them; no poet uses fewer than he can. 
If he has only one to a canto, that is not 
economy; it is indigence. 

I observe that even so good a poet and so 
appreciative a reader of Mr. Sterling as 
Miss Ina Coolbrith has fallen into the same 
error as Deacon Harvey. Of “the many 
pictures presented in that wondrous ‘ Wine 
of Wizardry’,” this accomplished woman 
says, “I think it is a ‘poem’—a great poem 
—but one which, in my humble estimate, 
might have been made even greater could 
its creator have permitted himself to drop a 
little of what some may deem a weakening 
superfluity of imagery and word-painting.” 

If one is to make “ pictures ” in poetry one 
must do so by word-painting. (I admit the 
hatefulness of the term “word-painting,” 
through overuse of the name in praise of the 
prose that the thing defaces, but it seems 
that we must use it here.) Only in narra- 
tive and didactic poetry, and these are the 
lowest forms, can there be too much of 
imagery and word- painting; in a poem es- 
sentially graphic, like the one under con- 
sideration, they are the strength and soul of 
the work. “A Wine of Wizardry” is, and 
was intended to be, a series, a succession, of 
unrelated pictures, colored—mostly red, 
naturally—by what gave them birth and 
being—the reflection of a sunset in a cup of 
ruddy wine. To talk of too much imagery 
in a work of that kind is to be like Deacon 
Harvey. 

Imagery, that is to say, imagination, is 
not only the life and soul of poetry; it is 
the poetry. That is what Poe had in 
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mind when he contended that there could 
be no such thing as a long poem. He had 
observed that what are called long poems 
consist of brief poetical passages connect- 
ed by long passages of metrical prose— 
recitativo—oases of green in deserts of gray. 
The highest flights of imagination have 
always been observed to be the briefest. 
George Sterling has created a new standard, 
another criterion. In “A Wine of Wiz- 
ardry,” as in his longer and greater work, 
“The Testimony of the Suns,” there is no 
recitativo. His imagination flies with a tire- 
less wing. It never comes to earth for a new 
spring into the sky, but, like the eagle and 
the albatross, sustains itself as long as he 


chooses that it shall. His passages of 
poetry are connected by—passages of 
poetry. In all his work you will find no 


Poets of the present and the 
future may well “view with alarm” 
Statesman Harvey would say—the work 
that Sterling has cut out for them, the pace 
that he has set. Poetry must hencefc rth be 
not only qualitative but quantitative: it 
must be all poetry. If wise, the critic will 
note the new criterion that this bold chal- 
lenge to the centuries has made mandatory. 
The “long poem” has been shown to be 
possible; let us see if it become customary. 
In affirming Mr. Sterling’s primacy 
among living American poets I have no 
apology to offer to the many unfortunates 
who have written to me in the spirit of the 
man who once said of another: “What! 


line of prose. 


—as 


that fellow a great man i ? Why, he was born 


right in my town!” It is humbly submitted, 
however, that unless the supply of great men 
is exhausted they must be born somewhere, 
and the fact that they are seen “close to” 
by their neighbors does not supply a reason- 
able presumption against their greatness. 
Shakespeare himself was once a local and 
contemporary poet, and even Homer is 
known to have been born in “seven Grecian 
cities ” through which he “ begged his bread.” 
Is Deacon Harvey altogether sure that he is 
immune to the popular inability to under- 
stand that the time and place of a poet’s 
nativity are not decisive as to his rating? 
He may find a difficulty in believing that a 
singer of supreme excellence was born right 
in his country and period, but in the words 
that I have quoted from him he has himself 
testified to the fact. To be able to write an 


unbroken series of sententious and striking 
passages; 


to crowd a poem, as no other in 
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the whole range of our literature has done, 
with startling imagery in lines of impres- 
siveness, lurid or not; to arrest attention; 
to bewilder the Titans, Deacon Harvey at 
their head—that is about as much as the 
most ambitious poet could wish to accom- 
plish at one sitting. The ordinary harpist 
harping on his Harpers’ would be a long 
time in doing somuch. How any commen- 
tator, having in those words conceded my 
entire claim, could afterward have the 
hardihood to say, “The poem has no 
merit,” transcends the limits of human 
comprehension and passes into the dark 
domain of literary criticism. 

Nine in ten of the poem’s critics complain 
of the fantastic, grotesque, or ghastly nature 
of its fancies. What would these good 
persons have on the subject of wizardry ?— 
sweet and sunny pictures of rural life?— 
love scenes in urban drawing-rooms?— 
beautiful sentiments appropriate to young 
ladies’ albums?—high moral philosophy 
with an “appeal” to what is “likest God 
within the soul”? Deacon Harvey (Oh, I 
cannot get away from Deacon Harvey: he 
fascinates me!) would have “an interpreta- 
tion of vital truth.” I do not know what 
that is, but we have his word for it that 
nothing else is poetry. And no less a 
personage than Mrs. Gertrude Atherton 
demands, instead of wizardry, an epic of 
prehistoric California, or an account of the 
great fire, preferably in prose, for, “this is 
not an age of poetry, anyway. Al: 1s, poor 
Sterling!—damned alike for what he wrote 
and what he didn’t write. T ruly, there are 
persons whom one may not hope to please. 

It should in fairness be said that Mrs. 
Atherton confesses herself no critic of 
poetry—the only person, apparently, who 
is not—but pronounces Mr. Sterling a 
“recluse”? who “needs to see more and read 
less.” From a pretty long acquaintance 
with him I should say that this middle- aged 
man o’ the world is as little “reclusive” as 
any one that I know and has seen rather 
more of life than is good for him. And I 
doubt if he would greatly gain in mental 
stature by unreading Mrs. Atherton’s 
excellent novels. 

Sterling’s critics are not the only persons 
who seem a bit blinded by the light of his 
genius: Mr. Joaquin Miller, a born poet 
and as great-hearted a man as ever lived, is 
not quite able to “place” him. He says 
that this “titanic, magnificent” poem is 








” “in the Homeric, the Miltonic 
“A Wine of Wizardry” is not 
”? in the sense in which scholars use 
It is all color and fire and 
with nothing of the cold sim- 


“ classic 
sense. ” 
“ classic 
that word. 
movement, 


plicity and repose of the Grecian ideal. Nor 
is it Homeric, nor in the Miltonic vein. 
It is in no vein but the author’s own; in the 


entire work is only one line suggesting the 
manner of another poet—the last in this 


passage 
pa ssage, 


Who leads from hell his whitest queens, arrayed 

In chains so heated at their master’s fire 

That one new-damned had thought their 
attire 

Indeed were coral, till the 

So terribly that brilliance 


bright 


dazzling dance 
shall enhance. 


That line, the least admirable in the poem, 
is purely Byronic. Possibly Mr. Miller 
meant that Sterling’s work is like Homer’s 
and Milton’s, not in manner but in excel- 
lence; and it is. 

Mr. Sterling’s critics may at least claim 
credit for candor. For cause of action, as 
the lawyers say, they aver his use of strange, 
unfamiliar words. Now this is a charge 
that any man should be ashamed to make; 
first, because it is untrue; second, because 
it is a confession of ignorance. There are 
not a half-dozen words in the poem that are 
not in common use by good authors, and not 
one that any man should not blush to say 
that he does not understand. The objection 
amounts to this: that the poet did not write 
down to the objector’s educational level— 
did not adapt his work to the meanest ca- 
pacity. Under what obligation was he to 
do so? There are men whose vocabulary 
does not exceed a few hundreds of words; 
they know not the meaning of the others 
because they have not the thoughts that the 
others express. Shall these Toms, Dicks, 
and Harrys of the slums and cornfields set 
up their meager acquirements as metes and 
bounds beyond which a writer shall not go? 
Let them stay upon their reservations. 
There are poets enough, great poets, too, 
whom they can partly “understand; that is, 
they can understand the simple language, 
the rimes, the meter—everything but the 
meaning. There are orders of poetry, as 
there are orders of architecture. Because 
a Grecian temple is beautiful shall there be 
no Gothic cathedrals? By the way, it is not 


without significance that Gothic architec- 
ture was first so called in derision, the Goths 
having no architecture. 
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The passage that has provoked this class 
of critics to the most shameless feats of self- 
exposure is this, 

Infernal rubrics, sung to Satan’s might, 

Or chanted to the Dragon in his gyre. 
Upon this they have expended all the 
powers of ridicule belonging to those who 
respect nothing because they know nothing. 
A person of light and leading in their bright 
band says of it: 

“We confess that we had never before 
heard of a ‘gyre.’ Looking it up in the 
dictionary, we find that it means a gyration, 
or a whirling round. Rubrics chanted to a 
dragon while he was whirling ought to be 
worth hearing.” 

Now, whose fault is it that this distin- 
guished journalist had never heard of a gyre ? 
Certainly not the poet’s. And whose that 
in very sensibly looking it up he suffered 
himself to be so misled by the lexicographer 
as to think it a gyration, a whirling round? 
Gyre means, not a gyration, but the path of 
a gyration, an orbit. And has the poor man 
no knowledge of a dragon in the heavens— 
the constellation Draco, to which, as to 
other stars, the magicians of old chanted 
incantations? A peasant is not to be cen- 
sured for his ignorance, but when he glories 
in it and draws its limit as a dead-line for his 
betters he is the least pleasing of all the 
beasts of the field. 

An amusing instance of the commonplace 
mind’s inability to understand anything 
having a touch of imagination is found ina 
criticism of the now famous lines, 

The blue-eyed vampire, sated at her feast, 

Smiles bloodily against the leprous moon. 


“Somehow,” says the critic, who, natu- 
rally, is a book-reviewer, “one does not 
associate blue eyes with a vampire.” Of 
course it did not occur to him that this was 
doubtless the very reason why the author 
chose the epithet—if he thought of anybody’s 
conception but his own. “Blue-eyed” 
connotes beauty and gentleness; the pic- 
ture is that of a lovely, fair-haired woman 
with the telltale blood about her lips. 
Nothing could be less horrible; nothing 
more terrible. As vampires do not really 
exist, everyone is at liberty, I take it, to con- 
ceive them under what outward and visible 
aspect he will; but this gentleman, having 
standardized the vampire, naturally resents 
any departure from the type—his type. I 
fancy he requires goggle-eyes, emitting flame 
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and perhaps smoke, a mouth well garnished 
with tusks, long claws, and all the other 
appurtenances that make the conventional 
Chinese dragon so awful that one naturally 
wishes to meet and kick it. 

Between my mind and the minds of those 
whom Mr. Sterling’s daring incursions into 
the realm of the unreal do not affect with a 
keen artistic delight there is nothing in 
common—except a part of my vocabulary. 
I cannot hope to convince or persuade 
them. Nevertheless, it is no trouble to 
point out that their loud pretense of being 
“shocked” by some of his fancies is a 
singularly foolish one. We are not shocked 
by the tragic, the terrible, even the ghastly 
in literature and art. We do not flee from 
the theater when a tragedy is enacting— 
the murder of Duncan and the sleeping 
grooms, the stabbing: and poisoning in 
Hamlet. We listen without discomposure 
to the beating to death of Nancy Sykes 
behind the scenes. The Ancient Mariner’s 
dead comrades rise and pull at the ropes 
without disturbing the reader; even the 
“slimy things” “crawl with legs upon a 
slimy sea” and we do not pitch the book 
into the fire. Dante’s underworld, with all 
its ingenious horrors, page after page of 
them, are accounted pretty good reading— 
at least Dante is accounted a pretty good 
poet. No one stands forth to affirm his 
distress when Homer’s hero declares that 


Swarms of specters rose from deepest hell 
With bloodless visage and with hideous yell. 
They scream, they shriek; sad groans and dis- 


mal sounds 
Stun my scared ears and pierce hell’s utmost 


bounds. 


Literature is full of pictures of the terrible, 
the awful, the ghastly, if you please; hardly 
a great author but has given them to us in 
prose or verse. They shock nobody, for 
they produce no illusion, not even on the 
stage, or the canvases of Vereshchagin. If 
they did they would be without artistic 
value. 

But it is the fashion to pretend to be 
horrified—when the terrible thing is new 
and by an unfamiliar hand. The Philistine 
who accepts without question the horrors of 
Dante’s hell professes himself greatly 
agitated when Sterling’s 
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Satan, yawning on his brazen seat, 
Fondles a screaming thing his 
flayed. 

In point of fact the poor Philistine himself 
yawns as he reads about it; he is not 
shocked at all. It is comprehensible how 
there may be such a thing as a mollycoddle, 
but how one can pretend to be a molly- 
coddle when one is not—that must be ac- 
cepted as the most surprising hypocrisy that 
we have the happiness to know about. 

Having affirmed the greatness of Mr. 
Sterling, I am austerely reminded by a half- 
hundred commentators, some of whom pro- 
fess admiration for “A Wine of Wizardry,” 
that a single poem, of whatever excellence, 
does not establish the claim. Like nearly 
all the others, these gentlemen write without 
accuracy from a general impression. They 
overlook the circumstance that I pointed out 
a book by Sterling, published several years 
ago, entitled “The Testimony of the Suns 
and Other Poems.” What, then, becomes 
of the “single poem” sneer? To its per- 
formers nothing that they have not seen 
exists. 

The book is dedicated to me—a fact that 
has been eagerly seized upon by still another 
class of critics to “explain” my good 
opinion of its author; for nothing is so wel- 
come to our literary hill-tribes as a chance 
to cheat by ascription of a foul motive. But 
it happens, unhappily for the prosperity of 
their hope, that the dedication was made in 
gratitude for my having already set the 
crown of praise upon its author’s head. I 
will quote the first lines, not only in proof of 
this, but to show the noble seriousness and 
sincerity with which a great poet regards 
his ministry at the altar of his art: 


fiends have 


Ah! glad to thy decree I bow, . 
From whose unquestioned hand did fall, 
Beyond a lesser to recall, 

The solemn laurels on my brow. 


I tremble with the splendid weight. 
To my unworth ’tis given to know 
How dread the charge I undergo 

Who claim the holy Muse as mate. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Sterling’s rev- 
erent attitude toward his art has suffered no 
abatement from his having been thrown to 
the swine for allegiance to an alien faith 
hateful to his countrymen. 
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